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PREFACE 


THE assurance, which many thinkers manifest when 
they advocate the destruction of race and national loy- 
alties, may be well founded. Certainly it has a basis in 
our moral traditions. Yet when one attempts to consider 
without bias or prejudice the values of such loyalties, 
doubt regarding the advisability of destroying them arises. 
The problem presented by the existence of race and na- 
tional groups, frequently hostile to each other, should be 
approached through a consideration of questions such as 
these: Is the destruction of all group consciousness possi- 
ble? Will the destruction of race and national conscious- 
ness eliminate group feelings and antagonisms? Will its 
destruction make for the good of mankind? Is it prob- 
able that loyalty to groups based on economic interest or 
on feelings of caste will make for greater good than loy- 
alty to groups based on race and nationality? 

These questions I am inclined to answer in the nega- 
tive. Highly developed group consciousness, especially 
when based on feelings of race and nationality, seems to 
offer too many possibilities for good to believe that it 
should be eliminated. Those who wish to eliminate it 
have, I feel, neglected to take into account the possibil- 
ities for good which it possesses. This book is, therefore, 
a critical examination of the idealism which underlies the 
attempts to eliminate all distinctions between men based 
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on race and nationality. It is, in other words, an inquiry 
into the validity of much of our current social idealism. I 
trust the reader will recognize the need of an inquiry of 
this sort when his attention has been called to the values 
of a strong group consciousness founded on race, and to 
the dangers which threaten us as a racial group from the 
attempts to extend the idealism of democracy to cover 
all human relations. 

Though assuming complete responsibility ror the views 
here presented, I wish to thank my colleagues, who have 
aided in the preparation of this essay by discussions, sug- 
gestions, and criticisms. Especially do I wish to thank 
Doctor D. Warren Fisher for reading the manuscript and 
for his valuable suggestions, and Professors W. Stuart 
Messer and Frank L. Hewitt for their helpful criticisms in 
reading the proof. The bibliography indicates in a mea- 
sure the men from whom I have drawn. It is not meant 
to be exhaustive. There is a wealth of material available 
that is as valuable as the works cited. It is thought, how- 
ever, that the references represent fairly accurately the 
status of the views defended or criticised. The bibliog- 
raphy will no doubt meet the needs of the general reader 
who may wish to continue the study of the problems here 
raised. 

Hanover, N. H. 


CHARLES CoNANT JOSEY. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE rapid disintegration of civilization in Europe since 
the war must be a cause of serious alarm to all who are 
interested in the good of mankind. This is especially true 
of those who regard the good of mankind as largely de. 
pendent on the good of the white races. To these the 
crisis in the Near East came as the realization of their 
worst fears. A divided, vacillating Europe; a Europe suf- 
fering from paralysis of will; a Europe with governments 
no longer able to count on the loyalty of citizens; a 
Europe with nations thwarting each other commercially 
as well as politically; a Europe rapidly declining econom- 
ically; a Europe with its moral tone at a shockingly low 
ebb; a Europe in such condition called on to face a de- 
termined and morally rejuvenated foe. No wonder those 
who had hoped that the end of the war would usher in 
a new era of peace, good-will, and artistic fruitfulness are 
full of pessimism, not only for the future of Europe but 
for mankind at large. 

Great as is the lack of unity and harmony in the 
realm of politics, economics, and business, the lack is 
probably even greater in the realm of ideals and ethics. 
In fact, the lack of unity and harmony in the realm of 
ideals is largely responsible for the lack of unity else- 
where observed. Europe and countries with European 
culture are being torn by conflicting values and ideals. 
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On the one hand, there are the narrow values of a re- 
stricted nationalism, which find expression in the selfish- 
ness and jealousies that are disrupting Europe. On the 
other hand, there are the values of a broad humanitarian- 
ism which seeks to found a world-culture on principles 
that know nothing of patriotism, group loyalty, or pride 
in race. These values are clearly opposed. Yet we do 
not find men consciously accepting one set and rejecting 
the other. They try to take both. The values of com- 
mercialism, patriotism, and imperialism are mixed with 
those of internationalism, humanity, and abstract ideas 
of right and justice. Between these conflicting values we 
find it hard to steer a consistent or wise course. The 
former appeal powerfully to our interests, though we feel 
under compulsion to avow the latter. : 

In our domestic affairs there is no greater consistency 
or harmony. The values of vested interest and privilege 
conflict with the growing spirit of democracy. Policies dic- 
tated by selfishness and a narrow individualism conflict 
with those dictated by a broader social outlook and a 
desire to found a society based on mutual helpfulness and 
service. This desire has back of it an awakened social 
consciousness, which demands that all men be allowed 
to enter more fully into the richness of our common cul- 
ture. This view-point is commonly accepted. Yet con- 
crete proposals designed to secure its realization meet 
determined opposition. Both in external and internal 
affairs our social and political philosophy conflicts with 
our practices. No wonder the will of European civiliza- 
tion is paralyzed. No wonder it follows everywhere a 
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policy of uncertainty and vacillation. No wonder it is 
drifting to moral and economic chaos on a scale unpar- 
alleled in history. 

It is at such times that men should seriously examine 
their culture and the fundamental moral ideals on which 
it is based. An effort should be made to discover the 
factors that are bringing about disintegration and the 
means of checking it. This is what we need todo. What 
are the causes of the disintegration of European civiliza- 
tion? To what extent does our idealism act as a check 
to this process? Or is it one of its causes? Does an 
examination of the factors that are causing the decline 
of European civilization indicate that our idealism is 
checking it, and that a whole-hearted acceptance of this 
idealism would completely arrest it? Or does it seem 
that our idealism is at bottom unsound, and that further 
application of it will but serve to bring about condi- 
tions which are even more undesirable than the pres- 
ent? 

It must be admitted by all that the conflict between 
our idealism and our practices, determined by deep- 
seated values not regarded as ideal, is proving disas- 
trous. It becomes a matter of importance to put an 
end to this conflict. In order to do this, we must decide 
whether we shall make our practices conform to our 
ideals, or our ideals to our practices. The importance of 
an inquiry of this sort must be apparent to all except 
those who hold that we must be true to our ideals, no 
matter what the cost. Those, on the other hand, who 
believe that ideals should be embraced because they make 
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for our good, will entertain no doubts regarding the value 
of an inquiry into our fundamental moral ideals. 

However willing one may be to subject his ethical and 
moral conceptions to a critical examination, he will not - 
find the task easy. Such an examination is extremely 
difficult; for the conceptions to be examined and evalu- 
ated furnish largely our evaluating mechanisms regarding 
all matters of right and wrong. Thus they bias the dis- 
cussion in their favor. They largely determine our ideals 
of the right, the good, and the desirable. How, then, 
can we hope to subject these ideals, which are the mea- 
sures of value, to a critical examination? In the light of 
what are they to be measured ? . 

Our answer to these questions is to be found in our 
conception of the maximum good as the ultimate desire 
or true ideal of man. In the light of this ideal we can 
restate the question: Does our current idealism promise 
to secure the greatest possible good of mankind? We 
should find it possible to determine whether our ideals 
are an ald or a hindrance in our efforts to secure the 
maximum amount of those things which we regard as 
good. 

This is probably an oversimplification of the matter. 
The moral ideals which we are to examine are themselves 
goods. They are themselves values. We cherish and 
prize them in the same way that we prize any good. 
Originally and logically they may have been means to 
help us secure certain ends. Psychologically speaking, 
however, they are values as real as any other. They 
have come to be valued in their own right. Our loyalty 
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to them is good. A whole-hearted acceptance of them is 
able to arouse within us a moral exaltation and enthusi- 
asm that is intensely satisfying. A whole-hearted accep- 
tance of them is helpful in the formation of character. 
Hence, in our efforts to evaluate ethical and moral ideals, 
we must not treat them merely as means; they must be 
treated also as values or ends in themselves. 

Our problem, then, is to evaluate two sets of values 
that are antagonistic. On the one hand are the values of 
our ethical idealism, as expressed in our democratic and 
internationalistic aspirations. On the other hand, are 
the values of race, nationalism, and imperialism. In 
practice the values of the latter sort seem to dominate. 
In our avowals and consciences the values of the former 
sort dominate. We therefore accept neither whole-heart- 
edly. We are drawn by our interests toward policies 
which our consciences condemn. Unless some reconcilia- 
tion can be made between these opposing values, or un- 
less we can bring ourselves to accept one set and reject 
the other, the moral integrity of our cultural group* is 
doomed. Already its moral and spiritual forces are rap- 
idly decaying. Even its economic and industrial struc- 
ture is receiving severe blows. 

There are some who tell us that the way to avoid the 
collapse of European civilization is to put into practice 
our ethical idealism. It is quite possible that such a 
course would be better than the present conflict between 
our idealism and practices. Yet when we look at Europe 


* When I refer to our cultural group I refer to all nations that are cul- 
turally and racially European. 
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and nations with European culture, does it really seem 
that the idealism of democracy is best suited to solve our 
difficulties, and to bring about the moral and spiritual 
rejuvenation of which we stand in utmost need? Does it 
seem that the ideals of internationalism will be helpful in 
bringing about a spiritual awakening that shall bind all 
Europeans closer together in bonds of friendship, unity, 
and felt kinship? Rather is it not possible that much of 
the dissension between European nations is due to the 
breaking down of the bonds of race and cultural solidarity 
in the unsuccessful effort to bring all men together in a 
common regard for humanity? Is it not possible that 
we are suffering from a lack of creative fruitfulness be- 
cause the ideals of internationalism have undermined our 
strong group consciousness and pride in race? Is it not 
possible that we have a better chance of bringing the 
white nations of the world together in co-operation, mu- 
tual helpfulness, and sympathy by appealing to their race 
pride and common cultural interest than by appealing to 
the brotherhood of man and to humanity in the abstract? 
Is it not possible that many of the problems arising be- 
tween the employing and the employed classes in our 
group are aggravated by the attempts to break down 
loyalty to nation and race? Isit not possible that the only 
means of securing internal peace, without great cultural 
losses, lies in a policy of intelligent foreign exploitation? 
When we have perhaps thus achieved an internal solidarity 
and peace, is it unreasonable to hope that the white race 
will enter again into a period of creativeness and race ex- 
pansion that will mean much for the good of the world? 
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Certainly all must admit that what we need to-day 
above all things is co-operation within our group. If the 
European peoples could only be united in strong bonds 
of sympathy, mutual understanding, and helpfulness, the 
problems arising from our relations with the other peo- 
ples of the world could be easily solved. United in this 
way, there could be no external danger to threaten us. 
United in this way, we could reasonably expect a spiri- 
tual awakening, founded on group loyalty and race con- 
sciousness. From such loyalty and consciousness, we 
should be able to get a supply of energy, courage, ambi- 
tion, enthusiasm, and initiative sufficient to make this 
the most brilliant of all ages. 

Can this be done? Itis doubtful. Yet one should not 
be too dogmatic regarding possibilities. Possibilities are 
extremely hard to determine. But whether it can be 
done or not, this at least is certain: much can be done 
by turning the energy now expended in destroying race 
and cultural pride in the opposite direction. If the 
moulders of public opinion should become convinced that 
the future of the white race depends on closer bonds of 
sympathy and unity between its various groups; and if 
they should use their talents in bringing about this sym- 
pathy, instead of breaking it down by their appeals to a 
narrow nationalism on the one hand and a broad hu- 
manitarianism on the other, much could be done. 

We should not, however, expect too much of ideals. 
They at best do not determine social phenomena. But 
they do affect social phenomena. Whether ideals are to 
be valued or not depends on whether they, or the advo- 
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cacy of them, tend to make for desirable results or not. 
Our present idealism of democracy and internationalism 
is not able to determine our behavior. Yet its devotees 
do not reject it for this reason. They believe it tends 
to make for desirable results. Hence, they support it 
and urge others to do likewise. In the same way it 
should not be necessary to show that an idealism based 
on the recognition of the values of race and national 
consciousness will be able to dominate our behavior. It 
should be sufficient to show that such an idealism, and 
the advocacy of such an idealism, will tend to make for 
desirable results. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that the reader will not 
attach less importance to the ideals that are to be set forth 
in the following pages, because he is convinced that they 
cannot be completely realized. In this respect, the ideals 
that are to be defended stand on the same ground as the 
ideals of internationalism. Yet, whether fully realized 
or not, either set can be a powerful influence in all social 
relations. One will tend to secure those things the im- 
portance of which all members of our group should rec- 
ognize. The other, it is to be feared, tends to destroy 
them. 

Though the author recognizes that many of the views 
here defended are in direct opposition to much of the 
ethical idealism of our age, he has no hesitation in sub- 
mitting them to the public. The views here advocated, 
he feels, are to a great extent contained in the common- 
sense ethics of our people. If thisis true and if they are es- 
sentially sound, as he believes them to be, then they should 
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be recognized, and the way opened for a reconciliation 
between our deep-seated values and our idealism. On 
the other hand, if these views are not well-founded, it 
will be good to bring them from the unconscious ethics of 
our group into consciousness so that their influence may 
be uprooted. 


CHAPTER I 
MORAL VALUES AND THE SACRED 


Mucz of the idealism that arouses general enthusiasm in 
Europe and America strikes at the very roots of the cul- 
ture in which this idealism finds its most general support. 
Everywhere among moral and religious leaders the ideals 
and values of democracy, and that branch of democracy 
which has to do with international relations, namely in- 
ternationalism, find hearty support. These values are 
rapidly becoming values which are no longer to be ques- 
tioned. They are values in the light of which social pro- 
grammes are measured. They are the values to which 
we must be true; for they are the outgrowth of ideals 
which are regarded as the cause of the wonderful prog- 
ress in the nineteenth century, and which must, it is 
held, point the way to further progress. As tolerant as 
our age is In most matters, it is intolerant when one 
questions the ethics of democracy and internationalism. 
Yet there are few needs more pressing than a criticism of 
the bases on which this social and political philosophy 
seeks to establish itself. 

Critics of democracy who think they attack the ethics 
of democracy when they point out the fact that all men 
are not equal miss entirely the present spirit of democ- 
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The assumption that men are equal is no longer an as- 
sumption of democracy. The ethics of democracy is es- 
sentially the ethics of service, of mutual sympathy and 
brotherhood. It is founded on the gospel of love and 
mutual consideration. It is opposed to all privilege. It 
seeks to regulate human relations by principles which are 
universally applicable. It seeks to learn what is just 
without taking into account race, color, or other bonds 
that may cause us to desire to serve one man rather than 
another, and to regulate all our social behavior in the 
light of a conception so obtained. If favors are to be 
shown to certain individuals, these favors must be jus- 
tified in the light of some principle which is universally 
applicable, or which has some objective basis. The favor 
must not be partial. Human relations must be abso- 
lutely impartial. And we must not wish a good for our- 
selves or for our friends if this means that some one else 
shall be deprived of a greater good. 

This is the spirit of democracy as it exists to-day. In- 
ternationalism is the manifestation of this spirit in the 
relations between nations. Its aim is to make all men 
regard themselves as one large brotherhood, in which all 
distinctions as to race, color, and nation shall be abol- 
ished. It rests on the ideal of co-operation, equality of 
opportunity, and love. It is violently opposed to all 
privileges. It makes much of the idea that we owe alle- 
giance to mankind rather than to our nation or race. It 
invites us to regard all men as standing in the same rela- 
tion to us in so far as we are compelled to help them in 
every way possible. Nations must deal toward all others 
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as they are willing to be dealt with. A powerful nation 
must not use its power to secure a concession from a back- 
ward nation, and it must be willing to grant to the weak 
the privileges it demands for itself. Instead of the pow- 
erful regarding their power as a sanction to exploit the 
weak, it is to be regarded as a duty laid upon them to aid 
the weak. International relations are to be regulated by 
considerations of the good of mankind rather than by 
considerations of the good of the particular nation. The 
ideal of humanity and the principles of a broad humani- 
tarianism are embodied in it and give it life. It demands © 
loyalty to these conceptions rather than to smaller groups 
of men. It holds out to us the day of universal peace 
and good-will, the day when all men shall dwell together 
as brothers, the day when all rivalries, bitterness, and 
hatreds shall be no more, the day when every man shall 
be given full opportunity to develop all that is within 
him. 

Ideals and promises of this sort profoundly stir us. 
Reared in a society which has made them an object of 
cult, we have accepted them as a matter of course. Many 
keen observers, on seeing the growing influence and power 
of these ideals, have become convinced that their complete 
realization is only a matter of time. Some have been 
filled with joy at the prospect, and they extend the 
hand of welcome to these triumphant ideals. Others, 
however, cannot see in them unmixed good. This has in 
some cases led to a deep pessimism which assures us that 
nothing we can do will be able to save us from a rapid de- 
cline, both culturally and biologically. 
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Pessimism of this sort, which commits us to a fate be- 
yond our power to alter, is unworthy of members of a 
cultural and racial group that has in the past overcome 
many obstacles greater than those which confront us to- 
day. Yet this pessimism is valuable in so far as it en- 
ables us to see the real dangers that confront us. Our 
all-pervading optimism makes it hard for us to see, in 
spite of the heavy blows our cultural group has recently 
received and is still receiving, the dangers confronting us. 
Perhaps to the cynic this means only that hope and con- 
fidence in fools die hard. Yet it is easy to understand 
our all-pervading optimism. It was inevitable that in an 
era of countless conquests over nature, of rapid expan- 
sion of the size and resources of the known world, of 
great advance in methods of production, of a general rise 
in the standards of living, of philosophies of progress, of 
higher valuation placed on human life and personality 
as seen in the ethics of democracy, that we should have 
become filled with a sense of well-being and with the 
spirit of optimism and assurance that has been able to 
withstand blows sufficient to crush it had it been less 
well-established. 

The cynic, then, is wrong in thinking our faith the 
faith of fatuous fools. It is the hope and courage born 
of many successful conquests. There is no wonder that 
philosophies of progress were before the war our favorite 
philosophy. In an age little given to theology, we had 
found in these an attenuated form of the old belief that 
over the destiny of man there is a benign power, resolved 
to safeguard man’s future and to lead him to higher and 
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nobler achievements. For the benign power outside of our 
order of being we had substituted Evolution. Evolution 
itself, whether cosmic or biological, had come to be re- 
garded as a process which assured man a brilliant des- 
tiny. The optimism of Bergson in his Creative Evolution 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts of his readers. 
If the values of man were not safeguarded by an Infinite 
Being, it was at least comforting to know that they were 
guaranteed by the Evolutionary process. 

The thought that there is some power other than man 
interested in safeguarding his values has always found 
favor with man. Man does not like to think that his 
values are of significance to him only. He likes to think 
that they appeal also to some power greater than him- 
self, who can guarantee their validity. Thus we have 
conceptions of powerful ancestors interested in the affairs 
of the living, then of powerful tribal gods, later of an 
infinite God, and finally absolutes and various teleologi- 
cal conceptions of nature. However presumptuous one 
may think man for regarding his values as so significant 
as to demand an infinite guarantor, he must admit the 
great value of this tendency. Beliefs of this sort make 
life much more colorful and significant. They add to 
life a feeling of security and free it from vague fears. 
They also create fears. This, however, is an aspect of 
religion with which we are not concerned. At times they 
are sources of strength and courage which enable men to 
overcome obstacles that would have been otherwise in- 
surmountable. It is good for man to feel supporting him 
an infinite power; it is good for him to feel within himself 
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something so valuable and precious that it demands the 
watchful care of a benign and infinite power. Those 
things which deeply affect man’s personality, which de- 
termine the form of his thought and affections, the social 
values and sentiments which form the core of his person- 
ality, man feels, must endure. His yearnings give rise to 
the feeling that there must be in the universe a power 
which will insure the continued existence of these values. 

Recent events and different ideas regarding the factors 
of evolution and of social stability have shaken somewhat 
this optimism. Yet our optimism is so great that it is 
hard for us to entertain in thought the possibility that 
our culture may pass away into decay, as so many others 
have done in the past. In spite of the present great diffi- 
culties, our optimism continues so strong that we find it 
hard to admit that some problems may be insoluble. We 
are so accustomed to solving problems, that when one 
arises we at once think that all we need to do is to solve 
it. This makes us very impatient with makeshifts, com- 
promises, and choices between goods. We wish to solve 
our problems once for all in an absolute manner. And 
when we are presented with a situation which demands 
that we make a choice between incompatible goods, we 
attempt to take both. Formerly many difficult social 
problems found their solutions in the world of ideals. It 
was thus with Plato in constructing his ideal state. It 
was thus with the early Christians, who were willing to 
wait until they reached heaven to see their values real- 
ized. To-day, however, we insist that all problems must 
be solved here and now. 
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Our inability to recognize inherent difficulties which 
make the realization of all our desires impossible is due 
to our overconfidence and optimism. Our wishes and 
desires are taken too seriously. Our imagination has 
not yet been sufficiently disciplined. Like the savage, 
the paranoic, and the overindulged child, the only lim- 
itation imposed upon our imagination is our desire. An 
undisciplined imagination may be due to an inherent 
weakness in the mentality of the individual. More fre- 
quently, however, it is due to lack of experience or to 
overindulgence, which has protected the individual from 
difficulties which imposed restrictions on the realization 
of his desires. The last is the case with small chil- 
dren who have been spoiled by parents. Under this head 
may be placed also the normal adult in our midst who 
fails to see the inherent difficulties in the realization of 
many conflicting values. Favorable conditions for prog- 
ress have made life for us so easy and have enabled us to 
overcome so many difficulties that we find it hard to see 
reality as itis. We see it as it is colored and largely made 
by our wishes. 

If our optimism and self-assurance were less, we should 
probably find it easier to see the difficulties which stand 
in the way of the realization of many of our cherished 
values. We should probably then recognize that it is 
not possible for us to hold both the values of race pride, 
group loyalty, nationalism, imperialism, and those of in- 
ternationalism. We should probably recognize that a 
choice here is necessary. Our optimism, however, assures 
us that we can take both. We are thus led astray by — 
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our wishes and optimism. with the not unlikely result of 
missing both. 

It is easy to say that this attitude is irrational. Yet in 
order for us to understand it we must view it in its 
sources. This optimism, as has been pointed out, has 
had much to feed on during the past few centuries. It 
was not necessary, however, that genuine progress should 
have occurred in order that this attitude should have 
resulted. Changes alone were necessary. The nature of 
our mind is such that given changes to which we are 
adaptable we inevitably regard these changes as progres- 
sive. For we are largely products of the new conditions. 
Our values, moral ideas, and motivating dispositions are 
in a great measure made by the conditions under which 
we live. Naturally, then, since our values and motivat- 
ing dispositions are so determined, we are bound to prize 
the conditions which produced us. Naturally we regard 
existing conditions as better than those that have passed. 
It is this characteristic of mind which underlies the ele- 
ment of truth contained in the statement that mzght 
makes right. Given certain conditions, our mind tends 
to build up sentiments or reaction patterns which prize 
these conditions, unless we are unable to adapt ourselves 
to them. Existing conditions thus become, in a sense, an 
integral part of our mind, and determine largely our 
judgment of right and wrong. 

We need to dwell on this characteristic of mind. It 
will serve to point out the difficulty of making a critical 
examination of our moral values. There are writers who 
seem to regard this characteristic of mind as if it could 
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be easily discarded. Such, however, is far from the 
truth, for mind in its dynamic aspect is made up largely 
of the energy which inheres in complexes, sentiments, 
prejudices, and interests that come into existence as the 
accumulated affects of experience. If these should be re- 
moved much, if not most, of the psychic energy of the 
individual will be removed. Hence, the difficulty of ob- 
taining impartial and objective outlooks on reality lies in 
the very nature of mind. It is not a difficulty due to 
false education or other unfortunate circumstances, as 
some writers seem to think. The complex, sentiment, or 
drive which supplies us with the energy to undertake a 
moral investigation is greatly interested in the investi- 
gation. Our sentiments color considerably our judgments 
and thus prejudice us in favor of a particular cause. 
We find no difficulty in recognizing this when we have 
to do merely with perceptions. We know that what one 
sees depends not only on the object seen, but also on the 
individual seeing. We do not hesitate to recognize that 
a plant examined by a botanist gives rise to perceptions 
which are different from those of an untrained observer. 
We also recognize that a work of art, a picture, or a piece 
of statuary may be viewed differently by an artist and 
by a prude. Nor are we inclined to regard these differ- 
ences as due to innate differences. We are inclined to 
regard them as due to differences in the training and 
environment of the individuals concerned. We are right 
in so regarding them. But just as experience largely de- 
termines our perceptions, that is, the meaning of objects, 
so does it through our mental sets, sentiments, com- 
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plexes, and moral ideas determine our moral judgments 
and values. Our judgments are not disinterested. Quite 
otherwise. They are determined by the moral ideals and 
values we may happen to possess as a result of our ex- 
perience. Given one mass of experience, a given social 
programme will be indorsed. Given another mass of ex- 
perience, it will be condemned. We cannot transcend 
this limitation. It belongs to the nature of mind. For 
mind in its dynamic aspect is largely built up as an ac- 
cumulation of affects experienced, and from these result 
the various interests which lead to discussions of mor- 
ality. 

The rdle here assigned to experience is clearly borne 
out by observation of the behavior of calves and chicks. 
If a calf is born in some wild country, and so does not 
see a man for a week, it will show the greatest fear of 
him. On the other hand, if the calf is born in the barn- 
yard and cared for by man, it is very tame and gentle. 
And so with chicks. Ordinarily chicks do not show any 
great fear of man. Yet if chicks are hooded on being 
hatched and kept hooded for three days, they will show 
the utmost fright if unhooded three days later in the 
presence of man. In behavior of this sort it is not neces- 
sary to assume that a particular instinct or innate drive 
has died or come to birth. All that we need assume is 
that the psychic life of an organism is at any moment 
the resultant of its initial structure and all that has 
affected it. In other words, we must recognize that or- 
gamisms are acquisitive mechanisms and that they are 
constantly making acquisitions from the environment. 
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Hence the environment becomes an integral part of the 
motivating dispositions and values of any organism. 

When go regarded, the facts of adaptation become clear. 
Adaptation is not the moulding of certain innate drives 
to meet the needs of a situation. Adaptation to an 
environment is due, rather, to the fact that the environ- 
ment becomes a very real part of the organism. Numer- 
ous experiments show this to be true, even with the de- 
velopment of structure. One of the best of these is Mor- 
gan’s experiment on aphids. Morgan has shown that 
given one set of conditions the larve of aphids will develop 
into aphids with wings, though the usual thing is for 
aphids to be wingless.* C. M. Child, in his study, Indz- 
viduality in Organisms, has shown as strikingly that the 
regenerative processes of worms are guided by environ- 
mental conditions. Given one set of conditions, the 
pieces of worm develop into headless worms. Given 
another set of conditions, worms with fully developed 
heads result. 

If the structure of an organism is so determined or 
affected by environmental conditions, it is even more ap- 
parent that the desires, preferences, outlooks, complexes, 
moral ideas, esthetic appreciations, and sentiments of an 
adult are so determined; for nowhere do the effects of 
environmental conditions on mental life come out more 
clearly than in the psychological development of human 
beings. Why does one man see in the cross something 
to be revered, while another sees it merely as an emblem 
of the superstition of the former? Why do men hold such 

*T. H. Morgan, Physical Basis of Heredity, 210. 
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different conceptions of honor and all matters of moral- 
ity? Why such difference regarding property rights, 
political theories, and social philosophies? An examina- 
tion of various cultures reveals an endless diversity in the 
moral sentiments of men. Whence this diversity? * 

If the moral sentiments and values are regarded as 
acquisitions of the individual the source of this diversity 
becomes clear. It is because we acquire our moral ideas 
from the society in which we live that we have this diver- 
sity. It is because this is so that each man thinks his 
values and moral ideas so obviously right that they re- 
quire no defense. Why shouid they need a defense? 
If every one tells him they are right, if they form in a 
large measure the inner core of his motivating disposition 
and values, how is it possible for him to doubt their truth 
and validity? 

It is because we are affected in this way by the environ- 
mental conditions under which we live that changes which 
deeply affect us, and to which we have become adapted, 
are usually regarded as progressive. It is because our 
mental life is so largely a product of our past experiences 
and of our environment that we inevitably acquire values 
and prejudices which deeply influence our outlook on real- 
ity. Our outlook on reality and our attitude toward sug- 
gestions, then, are not determined wholly by what reality 
is or by the value of the suggestion. Rather we look upon 
reality at the command of some interest or complex, and 
the way we see reality is deeply colored by the complex 


* See my Social Philosophy of Instinct, 197 ff., for discussion of adapta- 
tion. 
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that caused us to make the observation. The student 
who has a hypothesis to defend will read a book in a 
very mechanical fashion until he comes to a discussion 
bearing on his hypothesis. Then he becomes all alert, 
and more than this, the reading of the discussion and the 
interpretation of the facts are greatly influenced by his 
hypothesis. If they can be used to support the hypothe- 
sis, well and good. If they cannot, some means must be 
found to save the hypothesis by attacking the facts. And 
so it is with our moral ideas, prepossessions, prejudices, 
and sentiments. Let a new idea be suggested regarding 
the relations that should obtain between man and man, 
or nation and nation. If this idea is in harmony with our 
moral prepossessions and values, it wins easily a ready 
and sympathetic hearing. But if it is counter to them, 
our moral prejudices and values make it hard for us to 
give it fair consideration. 

We should not expect it to be otherwise. This type of 
behavior corresponds very closely to what we mean by 
the inertia of matter or the struggle for survival in all 
forms of life. Self-destruction is not a prospect that at- 
tracts many of us. Nor is it attractive to those little 
parts of us known as our moral ideas and values. They 
are not willing to be annihilated in order to make room 
for opposing ideals. Since they form the very core of 
our motivating dispositions in so far as we are concerned 
with moral questions, moral ideas that are not in har- 
mony with the old find the cards stacked against them. 
We may think of the new moral ideas as attempting to 
dominate the motivating dispositions of man. Yet in so 
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far as they are different from the old, they set against 
themselves the motivating disposition they seek to dom- 
inate. To accept the new, the individual must surrender 
a part of his personality. This is at all times painful. It 
is this that is the basis of conservatism. We do not wish 
that integral parts of our personality be destroyed in 
order to make place for something we feel a less intimate 
part of themselves. 

No wonder, then, it is hard for an adult to accept a 
genuinely new moral idea. No wonder it takes new so- 
cial conditions a long time to affect deeply the moral 
ideas of a people. The wonder is that we are able to 
effect the changes in our moral ideas that we do. If our 
moral reactions are so largely determined by our moral 
prepossessions and prejudices, how are we able to regard 
matters with the degree of objectivity that we frequently 
observe? How do we come to have new moral insights? 
The import of these questions becomes clearer when we 
consider the pain we experience when we are forced to 
suspend judgment. It is as if there were a certain inter- 
est demanding a decision. If this decision is not given 
there is a feeling of being balked, of pain and discomfort. 
How are we able to balk as frequently as we do the com- 
plexes that demand a hasty decision? What is it that 
holds us back and compels us to make at least a show of 
trying to reach an unbiassed judgment? 

In cases of this sort we are to assume that there is a 
conflict of complexes.* A complex may not be strong 


*Complex as used in this book has no pathological connotation. The 
term sentiment would apply equally well if all connotation of the senti- 
mental were removed. 
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enough to get a decision in its favor on account of oppos- 
ing interests. Or in some cases it may be strong enough 
to dominate for a while, and then is forced to give place 
to another complex or system of complexes. We find ad- 
mirable illustrations of this in the cases of multiple or 
alternating personality. Thus a person at one time may 
be dominated by religious and moral complexes. At such 
periods he is very solemn. The moral welfare of the 
community and the fate of his soul weigh heavily upon 
him. At other times the complexes that crave pleasure 
and the joys life has to offer may dominate him. During 
these periods he is full of fun, he is frolicsome, joyous, 
happy. The opposition between these systems of com- 
plexes may become so great and they may drift so far 
apart that the individual, while dominated by one may 
lose all memory of what occurs while dominated by the 
other. 

What we have here is simply an exaggeration of the 
shift in interest that occurs in each one of us. Hence, an 
explanation of the factors making for the alternation of 
personality in this extreme form should throw light on 
the changing strength of a complex or interest as found 
in the normal individual. Changes of this sort seem to 
occur as the result of some painful shock, and because the 
complexes which are being shut out from the conscious- 
ness of the individual gather unto themselves all the dis- 
affected elements, and thus in time acquire sufficient 
strength to overthrow the dominating system when favor- 
able opportunity is presented. Some painful experience 
affords the opportunity. The complexes that are domi- 
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nating have to bear the burden for all the pains aid dis- 
appointments the individual suffers. It thus becomes 
easy for the opposing system to take control. 

Shifts somewhat similar to these occur in sudden reli- 
gious conversions. In experiences of this sort suggestion 
and expectation certainly play an important part. But 
for our purpose we may neglect these factors. We need 
take into account only the fact that the individual for 
various reasons has come to view his life as dominated by 
one system of complexes, as unsatisfactory. The com- 
plexes which have been dominating his behavior have 
led to a painful situation. Their prestige as a result suf- 
fers, while the repressed complexes, which represent all 
the disaffected elements in the character of the convert, 
and which in this case we may speak of as comprising all 
the nobler and truer aspirations, profit by the situation 
and assume control of the individual’s life. He therefore 
resolves to live differently, that is, to put another system 
of complexes in control of his life. Perhaps in time con- 
ditions will become favorable for the old system of com- 
plexes to dominate again, and so we may have first one 
system, then the other, dominating the behavior of the 
individual. 

As a matter of fact, this is what all of us experience in 
varying degrees. The satisfaction which a given situation 
gives tends to grow less and less. All of us grow stale 
when we occupy ourselves too long with the same thing. 
The interest of all of us shifts more or less constantly. 
This is due in part to the factors just stated. It is due in 
part to the fact that situations, as enjoyed in anticipation, 
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are more perfect than those that are actual. The friction 
and disappointment in the former are less. This is espe- 
cially true when we are compelled to make a choice be- 
tween goods. We should like to take both, but we find 
this impossible. No matter which one we choose, it is 
quite likely that we shall wish we had taken the other. 
For the one we take we experience as limited by reality. 
The other has no limitations of this sort imposed upon 
it. Its satisfaction is limited only by the fertility of 
our imagination. We contrast one with the other. Thus 
life becomes full of conflicts, regrets, and disaffected ele- 
ments. There arise conflicts of values and complexes. 
One set would like to go in one direction, while another 
prefers to go in the opposite direction. Hence, moral 
conflicts, the frequency of balking a complex in spite of 
the pain, the feelings of regret and disappointment, and 
the pain of suspended judgments. 

So viewed, the moral struggle seems to be merely a 
struggle between different sets of complexes and preju- 
dices, each demanding a certain course of behavior. 
Whence, then, our great desire for truth and objective 
validity? In addition to the various particular com- 
plexes which battle for particular ends, there is a complex 
which favors consistency and objectivity in one’s moral 
judgments. ‘This is the self-regarding sentiment or com- 
plex. This complex is greatly affected by the influence 
of the group. Indeed, it is largely through it that the 
influence of the group makes itself felt on the individual. 
In it the ideal of consistency plays a large part; for the 
group demands a certain degree of consistency and objec- 
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tivity. Social relations depend largely on this. Hence, 
to win the approval of others, one must regulate his 
behavior in accordance with principles that are endowed 
with a certain degree of validity by the group in which 
one lives. More than this. If an individual acts hast- 
ily at the demand of a particular complex, the self- 
regarding complex is pained because there is not that 
degree of sympathy between complexes which one should 
expect in a well-developed personality. To be blown by 
each passing wind, to act inconsistently, is destructive of 
feelings of personal worth. Personality as a whole is 
pained by such. Hence arise deliberation, the desire for 
consistency, and a careful consideration of all interests 
before the demands of a complex are granted. 

We have, then, in the morally developed individual 
particular complexes demanding that their prejudices be 
given right of way. To balk them is painful, for it is 
painful to balk any complex. We have, also, in the 
morally developed individual a highly developed self- 
regarding sentiment, or complex, which demands con- 
sistency and that action be determined not so much by 
the demands of particular complexes as by the needs of 
the situation as determined by principles endowed with 
an objective validity. It demands that the determinants 
of behavior be objective in the sense of being universally 
applicable, or as having the approval of society. It might 
seem from this that all moral decisions should be attended 
with pain. Yet this is by no means true. How has the 
pain been so largely eliminated? 

We have here an explanation of the readiness man hag 
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always shown to accept from his group his moral ideas. 
Man wishes to shift his load of moral responsibility. He 
desires, therefore, authority for his acts. Group sanction 
supplies this. Not only is this so, but their rightness 
becomes so obvious that they are often regarded as com- 
mands from deity or as moral axioms. They, therefore, 
have an objectivity that the moral nature of man craves. 
When man acts in accordance with these he not only feels 
relieved from moral responsibility, but he feels in har- 
mony with his group, and this in itself brings much sat- 
isfaction. Hence, the deep satisfaction and comfort man 
always finds in the existence of commands from deity, 
moral axioms, categorical imperatives, or values that are | 
not to be questioned. 

This is by no means an adequate account of the exist- 
ence of categorical imperatives. They have a social his- 
tory. But considered psychologically, they may be re- 
garded as defense mechanisms which save man from the 
pain of inconsistency, moral doubt, and of acting without 
an objective sanction. They supply an easy way out of 
a painful situation. They supply a sort of pseudo-objec- 
tivity. Man acts, according to them, with the feeling 
that he is acting in accordance with some divine purpose. 
In reality, he is acting only in accordance with some deep- 
seated moral prejudice or value implanted by suggestion 
from the culture in which he lives. 

This is not to be regarded as a criticism directed against 
categorical imperatives, or the values and moral ideas we 
are accustomed to regard as having divine sanction. 
What other source or what better source can these have 
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than society? The accumulated experience of society 
should enable it to formulate categorical imperatives 
which possess a high degree of validity. No one should 
hesitate to recognize society as their source. For no 
matter what their source, it must be recognized that 
categorical imperatives bring about much good. They 
greatly simplify life. They save man from many painful 
situations. Often they cause him to act in ways that are 
far more noble and praiseworthy than he would have 
otherwise. This is natural, for they represent the influ- 
ence of society over its members and are, in a sense, the 
crystallizations of the moral insights of society. As such 
they are guides to conduct that are superior to those 
which the individual could formulate from his limited 
experience free from the moral influences of the group. 
Their good is evident. No one need minimize their 
good in order to point out their dangers. For these, too, 
are evident. It is necessary that we guard against their 
dangers. When their source is recognized, we take a long 
step in this direction. It is when these commands are 
regarded as having a divine and sacred origin that they 
prove dangerous. Yet, to so regard them is natural; for 
we know that their origin is external to ourselves. Being 
external to us and having universal approval, what could 
be more natural than to attribute to them a divine origin. 
Everywhere we find the tendency of a group to regard 
its fundamental moral values as having a divine origin. 
_ This in itself provides a powerful element of satisfaction 
in acting in accordance with them. For one at such times 
feels that his acts are not only objectively determined by 
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moral principles, but that these are expressions of the 
will of God. When so regarded their dangers become 
obvious. 

Quite often they are premature crystallizations of the 
moral insights of the community. Hence they need to 
be revised, but since they are gifts from God, this is 
regarded as impious. Asa result, the moral development 
of the community is often endangered. They make for 
too great a degree of certainty and absolutism in our 
ideas of right and wrong. Frequently they prevent us 
from acting as common sense and our kindly feelings 
prompt. It is in obedience to such commands that we 
refuse to act charitably toward unfortunate members of 
our group. It is in obedience to such commands that we 
keep the life in helpless infants and invalids, even though 
life means only prolonged suffering and anguish. It is 
in obedience to such commands that we impose upon the 
strong and capable, people who have the capacity and 
inclination to drink deeply of the joys of life, the task of 
caring for the riffraff of huinanity, congenital delinquents, 
who have capacity for little except suffering and pain. It 
is In obedience to such commands that countless human 
sacrifices have been made. It is in obedience to such 
commands that life has been made a drab and colorless 
affair for many noble souls through persecution and petty 
tyranny. The pages of history are black with deeds 
committed in obedience to commands regarded ag im- 
perative or divine, or for the sake of “sacred” values, 
that is, of values that are not to be questioned. 

To safeguard ourselves from similarly blackening the 
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pages of history, it is necessary that we understand the 
source of the values that we regard as sacred and unques- 
tionable. Otherwise we are in danger of committing 
moral blunders of a magnitude greater than any the 
world has yet witnessed. The moral values in our group 
which, more than all others, seem safe from criticism, are 
those on which democracy is founded. We are in dan- 
ger of being led by these values into a course that can 
but prove disastrous to us. Yet there is a general feel- 
ing of certainty that a thoroughgoing application of the 
ethics of democracy will effect a satisfactory solution of 
our problems, both internal and external. To-day many 
of us are experiencing a, painful tension as a result of the 
conflict between classes and races. We have grown res- 
tive under this pain. Our optimism does not allow us 
to raise seriously the question: Can this painful situation 
be eliminated? It assures us that it can, without in any 
way indicating the undesirable effects that may follow. 
Our great faith in our democratic ideals assures us that 
their application will be sufficient to realize our Utopian 
dreams of peace, quiet, friendship, and brotherly love, 
free from all strife, friction, and tension. More than 
this, in cases where some of us hesitate to make an appli- 
cation of this idealism, it is urged that such is undemo- 
cratic. The fact that it is so characterized is to many 
sufficient reason for reversing one’s attitude. 

The sources of this “sacred” nature of the values of 
democracy will be pointed out later. Here we are con- 
cerned merely with the way in which they are regarded 
and the probable effect they will have on the greatest 
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good of man. Obviously their applicability to solving 
problems is unaffected by their source. This is deter- 
mined by the nature of the ideals, how they are regarded, 
and the problems which confront us. 

The two great problems which confront European Civ- 
ilization to-day are the relations between classes and the 
relations of the European group of nations to the rest of 
the world. Within our group of nations we have a strug- 
gle constantly growing in intensity between classes. The 
exploited classes are demanding that they be no longer 
exploited. They are demanding that they be allowed to 
enter more fully into the cultural life of our civilization. 
Between our group of nations and the rest of the world 
we have the same thing—a constantly growing friction 
and antagonism. The nations that are being exploited 
by the white man are growing restive and demanding 
that an extension of our democratic ideals be made in 
order that democratic principles may govern the relations 
between nations. 

It is not hard to understand why subject races and ex- 
ploited classes should make these demands. It is natural 
that they should use every weapon in the effort to better 
their position. Perhaps they have none that is more 
powerful than an appeal to the current idealism of our 
age. Nor is it hard to understand why preachers should 
indorse these appeals and advocate a policy of “service 
first,” regardless of the effect on those who are to serve. 
It is not surprising that they should tend to regard all 
men as possessing equal claims to one’s allegiance. Their 
attitude becomes clear in the light of their religious con- 
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ceptions. It is not so easy to understand, however, the 
enthusiasm many of our statesmen and philosophers seem 
to experience when advocating policies in harmony with 
our democratic idealism, even though these policies seem 
detrimental to our interest. In many cases it seems that 
they become so impressed with the duty of the fortunate 
and strong to help the weak and unfortunate that the 
dangers in such a course to the strong are given scant 
consideration. Foreign policies are not justified because 
they make for the good of the strong, but because they 
make for the good of the weak. 

Thus British statesmen defend the imperialism of Great 
Britain as being good for the subject peoples. The sub- 
ject peoples are a charge which must be cared for, even if 
the interest of the rulers suffer. In America we not only 
feel the necessity of showing that our relations with 
weaker nations are for the benefit of the weaker, but that 
in all relations between the races in our country, that we 
are true to our democratic idealism. Regardless of every- 
thing else, we must be democratic. 

Our statesmen in this have the united support of our 
religious leaders and most of our “liberals.” Leonard 
Wolf* only gives a concrete expression to this idealism 
when he suggests that we give up all concessions in China 
and that we provide her with a capital loan and a corps 
of experts, in order to equip her with all the arts of pro- 
duction, and to aid her in establishing an efficient gov- 
ernment. He is merely doing the same when he tells us 
that our African policy should be based on the interest of 


* Economic Imperialism. 
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the Africans, and suggests that we undertake the task 
of providing general education for all Africans. 

These policies are advocated by our publicists and 
avowed by our statesmen with a sort of moral elation 
that we think should animate the hero who neglects his 
interest for the welfare of an unfortunate. When we see 
one giving expression to noble impulses of altruism at 
great personal cost and danger, we vibrate with admira- 
tion, for the hero shows a willingness to sacrifice himself 
without making demands that others join in the sacri- 
fice. And we think it but natural that the hero should 
regard his deed with a high degree of moral elation and 
satisfaction. We find it less easy to account for the 
seeming elation experienced by our statesmen and pub- 
licists when they advocate ideals which if acted upon 
seem destined to affect their group disastrously. Nor 
does this behavior arouse in us the same admiration which 
we feel for the heroism and sacrifice of the hero. We 
admire the hero who sacrifices himself. But should we 
admire the leaders of a group who sacrifice the group? 

It is not often that one is called upon to justify the 
moral elation which accompanies the acceptance of demo- 
cratic ideals. For the truth, nobility, and obviousness of 
the moral superiority of these ideals appear so evident 
that one seldom questions them or is called upon to de- 
fend them. Yet in so far as a rational defense of our 
democratic idealism is attempted, it is made to rest on 
the assumption that they will insure the maximum good 
of mankind. This defense is based ultimately on the 
moral axiom that we, as moral creatures, must prefer the 
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maximum good. Nothing is here said regarding the dis- 
tribution of the good. The essential thing is that there 
should be the greatest amount possible. Indeed, it is 
held by some moralists that one must not prefer his lesser 
good to the greater good of another. 

But does this moral axiom possess the obviousness that 
we think characteristic of axioms? Why should I prefer 
the greater good of another to my own lesser good? Why 
should I prefer that my neighbor possess one hundred 
dollars instead of possessing fifty dollars myself? Why 
should I not wish that those who are bound to me in 
strong bonds of love, those who have placed me under 
many obligations, should possess more good than a stran- 
ger—even though this course makes for less good than 
the other? Why should I neglect the lesser good of my 
group in order to secure the greater good of another 
group? Why should I be indifferent regarding the dis- 
tribution of good among the various races and cultural 
groups? When these questions are raised, the moral 
axiom, which holds that we should wish always for the 
greater good, regardless of the possessor, loses its obvi- 
ousness. To one’s friends one owes more than to stran- 
gers. To one’s fellow citizens one is bound by stronger 
ties of duty than to foreigners. To members of one’s 
race one is bound by bonds which do not exist between 
members of different races. We cannot neglect these 
closer bonds, which draw men together in groups, in the 
attempt to simplify life by treating every one alike. 
Our duties are products of certain relations. Given vari- 
ous relations, our duties will be various. To regard all 
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men in the same way can be done only at the cost of ruth- 
lessly breaking through bonds of duty and love and of 
violence to our sentiments of loyalty. Such a course may 
be in obedience to a “categorical imperative” or a moral 
postulate, though this is not obvious—certainly it cannot 
be defended as in obedience to the demands of morality. 

How far is this criticism of the moral axiom applicable? 
It may well be admitted that we owe more duties to a 
friend than to a stranger. It may well be admitted 
that we owe more to a kinsman than to others. It is 
not so clear, however, that we owe more duties or a more 
sacred duty to our friends than to the state or to man- 
kind in general. In the same way, it is not clear that, 
though we may be bound to our own race and group by 
stronger ties than to other races and groups, we owe to 
our own group more sacred duties than to mankind as a 
whole. Conflicts of loyalty between groups within the 
state and the state are outside our interest. The supposed 
conflict between the loyalty one owes to his race and to 
mankind in general may be dismissed as a product of im- 
agination. We are never called upon to make decisions 
between the welfare of our group and of mankind as a 
whole. The interest of mankind as a whole cannot be 
opposed to our interest as a race. The white peoples 
form too large a part of mankind for this to occur. 
What we can say is that the interest of one race or group 
may conflict with the interest of another. In a conflict 
of this order, if our race is involved, our duty is clear. 
We cannot befuddle the issue by saying that we are act- 
ing for mankind; therefore we oppose the interest of our 
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group. The conflict can be only between our group and 
another group, and in a conflict of this sort it is, accord- 
ing to the principle of multiple allegiance pointed out 
above, our duty to help safeguard the interest of our group. 

When the moral axiom is regarded in this way, it not 
only loses its obviousness, but it begins to acquire a 
strange look. It seems strange that men should think 
they ought to give the good of their group no more con- 
sideration than they give the good of other groups. In 
so doing they show a scant regard for the ties of duty 
and love that naturally bind people when brought to- 
gether in contact and common interest. These they 
seem to hold should be ruthlessly thrown aside in order 
that they may be free from all suspicion of partiality in 
their proposed distribution of the good. Formerly the 
ties of kinship and friendship were broken, and the dear- 
est ones sacrificed in order to satisfy the demands of 
exacting gods. This we rightly hold inhuman. Yet to- 
day it is urged that we ignore these ties, in order that we 
may satisfy the demands of an ethical postulate supposed 
to be axiomatic. The possibility for evil here is probably 
greater than in the former case, for there only a few indi- 
viduals were sacrificed. Here we are urged to sacrifice 
the interests of the whole group. We are urged to make 
the good of our group: subservient to that of others. 
Thus we are asked to undertake the task of educating 
Africa. Thus we are asked to industrialize China and 
to aid her in establishing a strong central government, 
with no attention to the probable effects this would have 
on our own industrial life and political domination. Thus 
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our statesmen and moralists treat the white man’s bur- 
den. The world domination of the white man, instead 
of providing him with the means of safeguarding his fu- 
ture and making it more brilliant, becomes for many. 
merely an opportunity to lift up, if possible, backward 
peoples to the level of the white man. The possibilities 
of disaster in such a course for the white man and for 
the world are seldom considered. 

Our optimism makes it hard for us to see that the in- 
terests of our group are different from those of other 
groups, and at times even opposed to the interests of 
others. It is hard for us to regard struggles between 
races in this way. We wish to live peacefully with all 
peoples. We wish to eliminate all unpleasant friction. 
We wish the good of all men. If we discover something 
that is good, something which is a great aid to us, we 
wish to share this with all peoples. Our optimism allows 
us to see nothing that makes impossible the realization of 
our wishes. There must be some way of attaining what 
we wish. What better way can there be than a thorough- 
going application of the values of democracy in the 
affairs of men? 

Thus our optimism and faith in the ideals of democracy 
prevent us from making a serious effort to learn just how 
we should seek to solve the problems that confront us. 
Are we truly rational and moral in so acting? Are we 
not letting our democratic values prevent us from making 
use of our total knowledge in the effort to meet our diffi- 
culties? Are we not sacrificing for a sort of objectivity 
in our moral sanctions true rationality? Would not ra- 
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tionality demand that we view our problems in the light 
of all our values and interests, instead of through a group 
of “special interests,’ even though they happen to be 
democratic? When we discard values that are not dem- 
ocratic in order to give democratic values right of way, 
are we not as prejudiced and irrational as the man who 
acts from race prejudice or religious prejudice? The only 
difference is that in the first case society approves; in the 
latter case it disapproves. But psychologically and even 
ethically speaking, there is no difference. In both cases 
we do violence to our moral nature, which places upon us 
the obligation to be intelligent; that is, to bring to bear all 
our knowledge on problems in the effort to solve them in 
a way that promises the maximum amount of satisfac- 
tion or good. 

Opposed to our naive optimism and fatuous faith in 
the power of democratic ideals to solve our social prob- 
lems, there is, in our society, a deep-going pessimism, like 
that represented by Rathenau and Spengler, who see our 
culture on a steady and inevitable decline. We have 
passed our zenith, they tell us. We can do nothing to 
arrest our progress toward decay. The best we can hope 
for is the brilliance of the afterglow. 

Our naive optimism may cause us to believe blindly in 
the power of democracy to affect solutions that will in- 
sure our continued progress. Yet this optimism is, in 
many respects, truer than the above pessimism. For 
optimistic idealists are right in their general attitude that 
we are masters of our fate. They rightly hold that if 
our group continues to decline, and eventually is eclipsed 
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by some other cultural group, we shall have to bear the 
blame. They rightly hold that such a fate will be due 
to our neglect, folly, or stupidity—not to the workings 
of some uncontrollable process. Believers in the unlim- 
ited power of democracy to solve our problems are not 
to be blamed, then, for assuming that our fate is largely 
in our own hands. They are to be blamed, however, for 
not subjecting their proposed solutions to a more careful 
examination. They, or many of them, are also to be 
blamed for an indifference to criticisms of these ideals, 
owing, it seems, at times, to a supreme faith that some 
transcendental power will safeguard our future, if only 
we remain true to democratic ideals. 

This latter attitude comes out frequently in discussions 
of the principles of democracy. This is especially true 
among the deeply religious. When one has pointed out 
the many dangers that these ideals have for us, and when 
the democratic idealist has nothing else to say, the final 
refuge is: If we do the best we can, God will do the rest. 
The assumption here made is that there is a power in 
the universe which will safeguard human values pro- 
vided, of course, that we do our best, that is, act accord- 
ing to the idealism of democracy. 

But the question is: Are we in acting thus doing our 
best? Will a world free from all friction, free from all 
group consciousness and loyalty; will a world of unre- 
stricted competition between the labor of different cul- 
tural groups; will a world no longer dominated by the 
white races be a better world than the present one, or a 
world over which the white races have extended their 
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sway and used their power as a means of greater achieve- 
ments and a more brilliant civilization? 

Unless we are willing to deny that we owe greater 
duties to our cultural and racial group than to other 
groups, these should not be our only questions. We 
should also ask: What will be the effect in our group of 
the extension of democratic principles to govern the re- 
lations between all nations? Will it help our group? 
Will it make for greater security without and for greater 
peace and tranquillity within? Will it be an incentive 
to creativeness among our people? Will it make them 
more ambitious or sympathetic? Will it enable them to 
receive from their fellows larger stores of creative energy? 
Will it lead to a new outburst of racial expansion and 
artistic fruitfulness? Will it be helpful or disastrous to 
our economic and industrial system? In other words, 
will it increase our happiness? These questions must be 
faced, for we should not only be interested in the good 
of the world as a whole but in our own good as a group 
as well. 

As pointed out above, in so far as the idealism of de- 
mocracy and internationalism is defended, it is defended 
on the ground that it will make for the maximum good 
of mankind. Therefore, when the followers of demo- 
cratic idealism justify their moral elation and enthusi- 
asm when sacrificing the good of their group for the good 
of mankind as a whole, they must show that their pro- 
gramme will make for a more complete realization of the 
good than a programme which would safeguard our in- 
terest as a group. Or if this cannot be done, to show at 
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least that the probabilities are in their favor, for nat- 
urally, in discussions of matters of this complexity and 
magnitude, we cannot demand absolute knowledge or cer- 
tainty. Probability must in many cases be our guide. 
It is necessary, in order to consider intelligently these 
questions, that a general idea of the present world condi- 
tion and the problems confronting it be had. That is, 
we must get a knowledge of those things making for good 
and for evil in our society. A brief statement of these 
will be set forth in the following chapter. In making this 
study, let it be understood that frequently we shall have 
to be content with probability. This is not the kind 
of study that lends itself easily to absolute knowledge. 
Because this is the case the supporters of the pres- 
ent democratic idealism are always able to come back, 
when some grave danger is pointed out, with the state- 
ment that perhaps some other tendency will arise to safe- 
guard us against the danger. Or if it is a question of 
safeguarding ourselves and of preserving our present posi- 
tion of world influence, the answer is that we cannot be 
sure that of all races we are the best suited for world dom- 
ination. Absence of absolute knowledge is regarded as 
sufficient reason for not taking active measures to insure 
our present position in world affairs. Yet this absence 
of absolute knowledge has little effect in preventing us 
from following a policy that will in all probability affect 
seriously the future of the world, as well as affect disas- 
trously the future of the white world. We are thus quite 
willing to allow the operation of non-rational forces to 
bring about great shifts in its blind fashion. No doubt we 
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feel that we have escaped all moral responsibility by refus- 
ing to direct the future of the world. Such a course and 
attitude are, however, highly immoral. It is our moral 
duty as rational beings to make a careful study of the 
world situation and to use our power to insure the pres- 
ervation of those things we regard as good. It may well 
be that we have no absolute knowledge. Yet in the ab- 
sence of absolute knowledge we must make use of our 
best opinion or probable knowledge. In so far as we are 
concerned with the maximum good of the world, we must 
be careful to safeguard those things which we regard as 
good. 

The clause—which we regard as good—should be care- 
fully noted. For it is here that the defender of demo- 
cratic idealism seeks another escape when the dangers of 
his programme are indicated. He comes back with the 
retort that perhaps, after all, owr values are not the best 
values of life, that what we regard as the goods of life may 
not be as good as those things prized by other peoples. 
We admit that such may be the case. Yet what shall 
we do about it? Shall we discard our values as guides to 
conduct because we are not sure that they are the best 
values of life? To do so would be the limit of immoral- 
ity. It would be as if a traveller should throw away his 
lantern because there are flash-lights. Perhaps our values 
and preferences are not the best values and preferences, 
but as long as they are our values and preferences, we 
must make use of them in regulating our behavior. To 
do otherwise could but result in the most complete moral 
chaos, 
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When, therefore, we are concerned with the maximum 
good and with methods of realizing it, our idea of the 
maximum good, that is, of goods, as well as the moral in- 
sights we have, must be made use of. We cannot escape 
the responsibility of using them, or justify a laissez-faire 
policy, because we are not sure that our ideas of goods and 
moral insights are the best. In such matters we should 
not let the desire for absolute knowledge make us neglect 
to use the knowledge we have. We cannot be too in- 
sistent on absolute knowledge and certainty. Probability 
in many cases must be our guide. We may admit that 
our idea of the maximum good of the world may not be 
the same as the ideas of a tiger, lion, or possibly even 
of the Chinese or the negroes. We may even admit 
that their ideas may be better than ours. But what is 
the probability? Are not the chances equally great that 
ours are as good as theirs? More than this, our values 
are the only guides we have. It is here as it is with in- 
stinct and intelligence. Perhaps instinct is, as Bergson 
holds, a more perfect instrument of knowledge and per- 
haps intelligence is awkward and erring. But, after all, 
intelligence is our guide to knowledge, and we must make 
use of it, no matter how imperfect it may be when com- 
pared with instinct. So with our values. They may be 
imperfect guides to conduct, but they are the only guides 
we have. We cannot afford to throw them away because 
of the suspicion that values in some other group may be 
better than ours. Moral scepticism would of necessity 
result. 

We should here, as in all matters, maintain an open 
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mind in order that our values and ideals may become 
more and more satisfying to human needs. We should 
wish to be instructed just as we wish to instruct in the 
ways of morality the members of our group. This is 
the way to moral progress. But this is quite different 
from discarding our values because others may be bet- 
ter. If we can discover other values which we are con- 
vinced are truer values than those we possess, it is the 
part of wisdom to accept them. It is the réle of intelli- 
gence to determine whether they are better than our old 
ones. It is never the réle of intelligence or the part of 
morality, however, to refuse to be guided by the values 
one possesses, because one cannot be sure they are the 
best values. This much should be clear. When we are 
concerned with the maximum good of mankind, we must 
be guided by our ideas of the maximum good. 

Our study of the maximum good must not be limited 
to sociological and biological view-points. Since we are 
concerned with the means of producing the maximum 
amount of good for mankind, we must turn to psychology 
for light on the best methods and conditions for produc- 
ing the traits of character and personality which we re- 
gard as good. For, after all, perhaps the greatest good is 
a well-integrated character that finds expression in sat- 
isfying and creative activities. In a study of interna- 
tionalism we should, therefore, raise the question: Will a 
thoroughgoing application of the idealism of internation- 
alism be helpful in the formation of characters and per- 
sonalities which we admire? This question has not re- 
ceived the serious attention it deserves, Idealists have 
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been too enamoured with their dreams of Utopia to con- 
sider in the light of dynamic psychology the effect of their 
programme on character. They have been too easily 
persuaded to believe that the realization of their dreams 
will result in the formation of characters of the highest 
type. That their expectations are well founded is by no 
means certain. A consideration of character formation 
will reveal many reasons to believe otherwise. 

In fact, the more we consider the matter, the less 
obvious becomes the justification of the feeling of cer- 
tainty regarding the values of democracy. In spite of 
this, the acceptance of its ideals and principles are at- 
tended by a moral elation that is closely akin to the 
religious. We should not be surprised at this. Nor 
should this create a very great presumption in favor of 
these ideals. History shows us many cases of whole 
groups being swept off their feet by some wave of idealism 
or gross superstition. Consider the practice of human 
sacrifice, for a long time almost universal. Consider 
the Crusades, especially the Children’s Crusade. Con- 
sider the religious persecutions following the Protestant 
Reformation. Consider the persecution of witches. His- 
tory is full of accounts of group blunders and crimes 
committed under the spell of an idealism regarded as hay- 
ing divine approval, or in obedience to commands that 
were regarded as the will of God. 

To-day the will of God influences our behavior less 
than in the past. This is, no doubt, due in part to the 
fact that to-day the arbitrary aspects of God’s will are 
stressed less, We have come to take the view of St, 
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Thomas, that God wills the right—not the view of Duns 
Scotus, that God’s will makes the right. Asa result, we 
have come to feel that the surest way of learning God’s 
will is to learn the right. When we have learned what 
is good or what is right, we have come to feel that God’s 
will approves. This is a great advance in our ethical 
and religious life. It makes for a more empirical attitude 
in our search for the good, and removes a source of many 
crimes committed in the past. This danger of a priori 
ethics has been removed. Yet the danger of a priori or 
deductive ethics has by no means been entirely removed. 
We are still in danger of committing blunders, if not 
crimes, in obedience to ideals and values that are not to 
be questioned. Our feelings of certainty and assurance 
regarding the right are only slightly less than they were 
when we felt that we were acting according to divine 
revelation. We still have the task ever before us of sub- 
jecting our moral imperatives to a criticism in order to 
safeguard ourselves from committing colossal and irre- 
trievable blunders in their name. 

If, however, the moral elation that characterizes the 
supporters of internationalism is not justified in the light 
of the effects an application of their idealism will prob- 
ably have on the good of the world, we are confronted 
with the problem of giving an account of the true causes 
of this elation. Strictly speaking, it is not necessary that 
an examination of the true causes be given in so far as we 
are concerned with ethics, for ethical discussions are re- 
garding assigned causes or reasons. It is not concerned 
with the psychological principles involved in the pro- 
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duction of feelings of elation and moral enthusiasm. Our 
interest, however, is broader than ethics. We wish to 
know whence the moral elation, the feelings of righteous- 
ness and nobility, that animate statesmen, publicists, and 
men on the street when they avow an idealism that tends 
to set the interest of other groups above their own. If 
we are right in saying that this moral elation or feeling 
of certainty is not warranted by a consideration of the 
effects democratic ideals will probably have on the maxi- 
mum good, it will become necessary to seek elsewhere for 
its causes. These we may safely predict are to be found 
in the non-rational processes ‘of man. To get a clear 
understanding of the sources of this idealism and the 
factors which produce the moral elation, will be valuable, 
for if this can be done we shall have taken a step toward 
controlling these processes. Certainly a source of danger 
will have been removed, for then, instead of treating 
these ideals as values not to be questioned, we shall make 
them justify themselves like all other values by their 
probable effects. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PROBLEMS BEFORE US 


BEFORE we can intelligently criticise proposed solutions 
of world problems, it is necessary that we have some 
grasp of the problems that confront us. 

A glance at the world as it now exists shows that, 
broadly speaking, there are two groups of nations—a 
dominant group and a subject group. In the first group 
are the Europeans, or white races. While many differ- 
ences in culture and race, if race be taken in a narrow 
sense, may be pointed out within this group, yet both 
culturally and racially this group forms a comparatively 
homogeneous unit when compared with mankind as a 
whole. The second group does not present the same de- 
gree of homogeneity that the first one does. Indeed, for 
many purposes it should be divided into two groups. In 
one group should be placed the peoples of Asia. In the 
other group should be placed the peoples of Africa. This 
further division, however, is of no interest to us. For 
our concern is with the question: What should be the 
attitude of the dominant group of nations toward the 
other group? We may, therefore, properly limit our 
groups to two, and then ask what should be the relations 
between the European group of nations and the other. 

By putting the question in this way, it is hoped that 
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the reader will for a time look at the world situation in 
terms of race and culture rather than in terms of narrow 
and restricted nationalism. Political institutions, na- 
tional boundaries, and hatreds between the members of 
the European group are here left out of account. For 
fundamentally this group is united by a similarity of race 
and culture, which should enable it to rise above the petty 
issues, which keep it divided, into a spiritual unity that 
shall give it a common outlook and interest. On the 
other hand, by putting the question in the above way, it 
is hoped that the reader will recognize the close bonds of 
culture and race which unite all Europeans, and thus 
avoid the broad humanitarianism which, in placing all 
men on the same footing, removes the possibility of using 
pride in race and culture as levers in creating the social 
solidarity that is necessary if we are to maintain our posi- 
tion of dominance. 

If the term nationalism can be expanded in this way, 
and so include all peoples who are united by pride in a 
common race and culture, it will adequately express the 
ideal which is to be opposed to the ideal of international- 
ism. Nationalism so defined would be a sort of ‘limited 
internationalism; but instead of making its appeal to 
humanity, it would appeal to race consciousness and sim- 
ilarity of culture and interest. Nothing is more foreign 
to the use of Nationalism here employed than the rival- 
ries, strife, and jealousies which separate the members of 
our cultural and racial group from each other. This 
strife is to be regarded as belonging to the same sort of 
civil warfare that proved fatal to Greece. 
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Unless the meaning of Nationalism and International- 
ism here given is kept in mind, much that is to follow 
regarding these ideals will be misunderstood. The dis- 
cussion here to be undertaken is not so much regarding 
the relative merits of a narrow nationalism and a thor- 
oughgoing internationalism, in the common meaning of 
these terms, as it is regarding the limits to which the 
internationalist ideals may desirably reach. That is to 
say, we are concerned to know whether it is better to 
embrace ideals that will tend to bind the dominant group 
of nations together in a union of closer friendship and 
mutual helpfulness, with a keener and deeper realization 
of the spiritual and racial values which should cause 
them to regard themselves as brothers; or whether it is 
better to embrace ideals that will tend to destroy the 
basis of this spiritual unity in the effort to get all men 
to regard themselves as brothers, with no distinction as 
to culture, common interest, or race. 

This by way of explanation of the two ideals that are 
to be considered. What of the world for which these 
ideals are advanced? 

The world as it exists to-day is dominated by the white 
races. Comprising about one-third of the population of 
the world, we have under our control approximately 80 to 
90 per cent of the land area of the world. The parts of 
the world under our control include by far the richest por- 
tions of the world, with the possible exception of China, 
and China herself could hardly hold together if the whites 
wished otherwise. To-day we, in spite of the recent 
rise of a powerful Oriental power, are the masters of the 
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world. This mastery is based on our wealth, political 
genius, and the power of our armies and navies. 

This proud position of world dominance has not always 
been the possession of the white races. Indeed, it is a 
very recent development. The position of the white 
races in the fifteenth century was quite different from 
what it is to-day. At that time they found themselves 
undisputed masters of only a small part of Europe, and 
even there they were not altogether secure from the 
threats of Asiatic invasion. If ever a race was at bay, 
the white race was at that time. Shut in between the 
Atlantic Ocean and a strong Oriental power, the fortunes 
of the white man were at a low ebb. Of a sudden the 
white race began to come back. At that time, largely as 
a result of geographical discoveries, it began a period of 
growth and expansion that have been greatly accelerated 
by discoveries in science and by the industrial revolu- 
tion. This rapid racial expansion and growth in wealth 
and power have had certain psychological effects, such 
as enhancing feelings of race pride and personal worth. 
These have had much to do with the continued expansion 
of the race and its continued successes in imposing its 
will on other groups. 

As a result, the white races acquired and possessed, 
certainly until recently, feelings of confidence and supe- 
riority and an assurance that have been great aids in 
overcoming opposition that would perhaps have been in- 
surmountable otherwise. Owing, then, we may say, to 
certain geographical and scientific discoveries and im- 
proved methods of production, we have been able to effect 
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a great racial expansion and to dominate the world. With 
this exalted position there have come feelings of race pride 
and personal worth, a confidence and an ambition that 
have provided us in a large way with the traits of domi- 
nation. Thus success has endowed us with traits mak- 
ing for more success and for a firmer hold on the world. 

Our position, however, is not unthreatened. In tak- 
ing possession of so large a part of the world, members in 
our group have become jealous and envious of each other. 
In dividing the spoils, many sources of friction have been 
created. More than this, in making use of our capital 
in exploiting the resources of backward countries, we are 
creating for ourselves industrial and possibly political 
rivals, For various reasons, there is a growing friction 
between our group of nations and the backward nations. 
The policies we are pursuing, dictated in part by our 
greed and in part by our idealism, are such that the 
exploited nations are becoming more and more able to 
make their resentment felt. In addition to these dangers 
each member of our group is divided into classes that are 
becoming more and more hostile. As a result, our social 
solidarity is becoming more and more endangered. We 
are thus placed in a precarious position. At the time 
when the friction between our group and the rest of the 
world increases, at the time when the power of the rest 
of the world is increasing, we find that our power is being 
more and more dissipated in the petty jealousies between 
the states of our group and in the struggles between capi- 
tal and labor. 

The dangers, then, which confront us may be divided 
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into two groups—those which are internal and those 
which are external. Under the first head should be 
placed the antagonism between the various members of 
our group and the struggle between classes. Under this 
head should be placed also the growing spirit of criti- 
cism and doubt regarding the superiority of our race and 
its claims to our loyalty and allegiance. Under this head 
must be placed the ethics of internationalism, which ex- 
tols “service first” rather than “safety first,’ and which 
recognizes no value in loyalty to race and nation. Under 
this head must be placed the sporting attitude, which 
leads us to believe and hope, without paying due con- 
sideration to the handicaps* a wealthy cultural group is 
under when competing with a poor one, that the one 
which deserves to win will win. 

In the group of external dangers should be placed the 
rapid industrialization of the Orient, the growing spirit of 
restlessness and ambition that has been fanned by our 
political and social ideals and by a more general dissemi- 
nation of historical knowledge, discovered by the labors 
of our scholars. In this group must be placed the ad- 
vantages of a poor group in competing with a wealthy 
one, and the consequent probability of a great racial ex- 
pansion of the Orientals as a result of the industrial revo- 
lution that is being effected. Finally, in this group must 
be placed the danger of a rise of powerful military and 
naval powers to challenge our position of world domina- 
tion. 

Before considering these dangers, the question may be 


* For discussion of these, see below, page 77. 
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raised: What is the value of world domination? Why 
should we wish to dominate? Why not build factories 
where goods can be produced the cheapest? Why not 
invest capital where the largest returns are promised, 
regardless of race and nation? These questions are often 
raised; they require a serious answer. 

It may be taken as certain that we wish a rich and 
complex culture, one that is highly organized, one that 
provides many opportunities for making life worth while, 
one that encourages artistic fruitfulness. It is no less 
certain that such a society is possible only where there is 
a considerable surplus of wealth. An account of the 
sources of our wealth reveals how largely it is based on a 
world specialization of function of which we are the ben- 
eficiaries. Unless we are able to maintain our position 
of advantage, we shall be deprived of the wealth that is 
the necessary basis for our rich and colorful culture. 
More than this, unless we maintain our position, we shall 
not be able to maintain our population, which will in- 
evitably become smaller and smaller, while the popula- 
tion of countries which take our place will increase. 

An account of the factors that have brought about our 
present wealth will make this apparent. Ultimately our 
wealth rests on our industrial system, which in turn rests 
upon a number of inventions which have improved our 
methods of production. As a result of these inventions 
and new methods of production, our workmen are en- 
abled to produce as much wealth in a few hours as they 
formerly produced in days. When these discoveries were 
made we were given a tremendous advantage. The white 
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man was placed in a position where he could buy with a 
few hours of his labor what required a number of days to 
produce in a non-industrialized country. More than this, 
the world needed our manufactured articles. Hence, a 
trade sprang up of great profit to us, as well as to the 
non-industrialized country. As a consequence of this 
arrangement, we became immensely wealthy. The de- 
mand for a large population to operate our machines re- 
sulted. The wealth to support this population was cre- 
ated. Asa result, the population of the white world has 
increased over 500 per cent since the industrial revolu- 
tion.* 

If we lose our dominant industrial position by indus- 
trializing our customers, what will become of the millions 
of our fellow-citizens dependent on this system for a 
living? What will become of the wealth it enables us to 
accumulate from all parts of the world? What will be- 
come of the leisure and the fruits of it which we prize? 
No doubt economists and others who favor the indus- 
trialization of the Orient can point to the fact that the 
commerce between two industrialized countries, like Ger- 
many and England, for instance, is more profitable than 
the commerce between one of these countries and a non- 
industrialized country. That is to say, they can point 
to the fact that we can make more out of a wealthy 
country than a poor one. But, after all, in order that 
an industrialized country may get the full benefit of its 


* This increase should not be regarded as due wholly to the industrial 
revolution. Other factors, such as geographical discoveries, the opening 
up of new sources of wealth, improved methods of sanitation and thera- 
peutics, played an important part. 
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industrial system, is it not necessary that some supply it 
with raw materials and take in exchange the machine- 
made articles? If all the world becomes as industrialized 
as Western Europe, and each country has a surplus of 
manufactured goods it wishes to exchange for food and — 
raw products, what will be the effect on our cultural 
group? 

For instance, England has a profitable business manu- 
facturing the cotton grown in India for the Indians. 
To-day Indians and Englishmen are building factories in 
India. Now, what will be the effect on the industrial 
life of England when all the cotton grown in India is 
manufactured in the mills of India? It is interesting to 
point out in this connection that in 1850 the number of 
sik workers in England was 130,000. To-day there are 
only 30,000. If the cotton trade should follow the silk 
trade, the economic life of England would certainly re- 
celve a heavy blow. Looked at from the point of view 
of India, the manufacture of its cotton at home has 
many advantages. There would be saved the necessity 
of two long hauls. There would be no necessity of pay- 
ing the foreign manufacturer a profit. Work for its own 
countless millions would be provided. But what be- 
comes of England’s mill-workers, her profits as a carrier, 
manufacturer, and trader? 

The same may be said regarding the development of 
the coal and iron resources of China. When our capital 
and engineers, whether for profit or out of a desire to 
serve humanity, have made available the mineral re- 
sources of China, when China has been equipped with 
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steel plants sufficient to meet her needs and to compete 
with us in the markets of the world, what effect will this 
have on our industrial supremacy? And so on with all 
other industries. To lose our position of domination 
means that rivals have taken our place. It means 
that the great source of our wealth is removed. It not 
only means that we shall have to meet severe competi- 
tion in the markets of the world, but that the products 
of our labor will have to meet the competition of cheap 
Jabor even at home. It is useless to point to the profita- 
ble trade between two industrialized countries as evi- 
dence of the fact that our group of nations would profit 
by the industrialization of all the world. 

World industrialization would be disastrous to us. 
Take England or Germany again. How can the popula- 
tions of these highly industrialized countries exist except 
as manufacturing centres? How can they remain great 
manufacturing centres unless they have customers? 
How can they keep their customers, if their customers 
are equipped to make goods not only for their own use 
but for world consumption? Destroy the industrial life 
of England or Germany by taking away their customers, 
and millions of people in these countries must perish. It 
is only by their industrial system that these countries 
can support their populations. As millions of Europeans 
came into existence as a result of our industrial system, 
so millions will have to die if this industrial system fails. 

The value of our dominant economic position should 
be apparent. It is the basis of our culture. Destroy it 
and many of the things we prize will be destroyed. More 
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than this, our political and military domination depends in 
a large measure on our industrial domination. For our 
superiority in war does not rest essentially on our disputed 
superiority as soldiers. It rests essentially on our undis- 
puted superiority in organizing and equipping with deadly — 
engines of destruction vast armies of men. The valor, 
intelligence, and endurance of individual soldiers will al- 
ways be powerful factors in determining defeat or vic- 
tory, and we may well be proud of our soldiers in these 
respects. But, after all, it should be apparent that no 
matter how rich an army may be in soldierly qualities, it 
cannot stand against an enemy who possesses the latest 
implements of war in limitless quantities, unless it is 
likewise equipped. Our industrial system gives us this 
advantage. It is because we possess an industrial sys- 
tem capable of equipping our soldiers and supplying them 
with limitless quantities of munitions that we have mili- 
tary and political domination of the world. 

But the question we are considering is: Why should 
we wish to dominate? The value of political and mili- 
tary domination lies in the feeling of security and liberty 
it gives us. It may be that we shall take no advantage 
of our position, but if we lose it, can we be sure that 
those who acquire it will not make use of it to our dis- 
advantage? By being dominant we have a free hand to 
put into effect those measures which we regard as good.* 
But more important than these, our industrial domina- 
tion, which is the basis of our culture, is closely bound 


; * There will be occasion later to point out, in connection with a discus- 
sion regarding the growing friction between classes in our group, a very 
definite value of our military supremacy. 
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up with our political and military domination. We need 
the latter in making secure concessions, trade advan- 
tages, and foreign investments. Political domination 
is a guarantee to the integrity of our rights to inven- 
tions and improved methods of production. It is a great 
aid in giving us a free hand in exploiting the resources of 
backward countries. Military and political domination 
are, therefore, close allies of our industrial and economic 
structure. Our culture and civilization are, in fact, built 
on domination. Domination we regard as desirable be- 
cause mavy of our values are dependent on it. If we 
should lose it, a fundamental reconstruction of many of 
our values would be necessary. 

The value of world domination should be apparent. 
We should, therefore, take a keen interest in preserving 
it. To preserve it we must have a clear understanding 
of the tendencies that are undermining it. It has been 
pointed out that our domination is based largely on our 
industrial system. Yet our industrial system has from 
its beginning contained in it seeds of danger. These 
seeds are now maturing. They require attention. With 
proper care they can be controlled. 

It would be natural to think that, with the greatly in- 
creased wealth of our group as a result of our industrial 
system, all men in our group would be provided with the 
means of living well. This, however, did not occur. The 
rise in the standard of living in our group has not been 
commensurate with the increase in wealth. We have 
ample means of producing wealth. Yet many of our 
citizens live in want. The laborer whose work doubled 
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and trebled in value as a result of improved methods 
was allowed only a small part of his increased produc- 
tion. Most of the increase went to the owners of the 
machines, who seemed little disposed to regard them as 
capital created co-operatively. The inventions which 
came into their possession were regarded as theirs in 
right, and their duty to society, which, in a very real 
sense, was the source of the inventions was given scant 
attention. Society not only acquiesced in this, but en- 
couraged this attitude by giving the owners of the ma- 
chines monopolistic rights. As a result of this policy, 
the price of many articles became greater, following the 
introduction of machines, than the old price, though the 
quality was poorer.* Labor, as a consequence, found it- 
self little better off than it was before the improved meth- 
ods of production had been discovered. 

It is not hard to understand why society should have 
acted in this way. There were no precedents to follow. 
Private ownership of property and the ethics of capital- 
ism were the only ideas that had taken a deep hold on the 
thought of Western Europe. Governments also needed 
money. The granting of monopolistic control of in- 
ventions seemed a good way to exploit to the limit the 
inventions as well as an easy method of raising money. 
The use and methods of exploiting our inventions were 
thus along the line of least resistance. Conditions al- 
ways affect our moral ideas. We find an illustration of 
this in the moral ideas regarding the use of inventions 
and of the new wealth created by them. The social 


* See Levy, Hconomic Liberalism. 
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arrangements for exploiting these inventions were soon 
regarded as founded on some principle of right. Thus 
always do moral ideals tend to follow social practices. 

Yet the slightest knowledge of the history of inventions 
and our improved methods of production is sufficient to 
cause us to question seriously the justice of this arrange- 
ment. Our machines and methods of production are the 
products of a long evolutionary process. It is true that 
men of genius have been necessary to carry on the proc- 
ess. These men should be rewarded. But the genius 
must have material with which to work. He does not 
spin theories or make discoveries out of thin air. It is 
because society has accumulated a vast wealth of knowl- 
edge and a great number of machines that we have a 
rapid rate of invention. As an individual the genius has 
simply wonderful capacities. Left alone, few of them 
would be actualized. It is society that contributes to 
him the factors that actualize his potentialities. It is 
society that places at his disposition its accumulated 
knowledge. It is society which provides him with the 
insights of other men of genius and with the incentives 
for creativeness. ‘The bent of mind, the interest, the in- 
sights of the genius, as well as his knowledge, are largely 
social contributions. We raise the question: What right, 
has society to give to a few of its members such a large 
share of the wealth produced largely by the accumulated 
wisdom of the group that other members are not pro- 
vided with the means for a decent living? 

If society had been firm in its claim to the first right 
to dispose of the fruits of inventions, we should, no 
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doubt, have had a different distribution of the wealth 
that has resulted from them. Because it neglected to 
do so, it has allowed the wealth created by them to be 
concentrated in the hands of a few. As a result, the 
standard of living for the masses has not taken the rise 
that conditions warrant. In order to be liberal to our 
inventors and to encourage others, we have allowed a 
social situation to develop which is full of danger for us. 
Society committed a grave blunder in not safeguarding 
itself against this development. When our group dis- 
covered a method by which its wealth could be greatly 
increased, why did it allow this increase to centre in the 
hands of a few? Why was it not used to raise the 
standard of living for all members in our group? In 
other words, when we substituted machine production 
for hand production, and thereby greatly increased the 
efficiency of labor, why did we not see to it that labor 
got a fair share of its increased production? 

Because we did not do this, we have to-day a struggle 
between capital and labor that is constantly growing in 
bitterness. The labor group is learning more and more 
regarding its rights and the injustices it has suffered. 
With this knowledge there has come a greater power to 
right the wrong. It has come to see our wealth as the 
products of our joint efforts, and as a result of the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of mankind. It demands, there- 
fore, a larger share of it. Behind these demands is an 
enlightened social conscience. But as might be expected 
from the nature of the case, the capitalist group has been 
only slightly touched by this awakened social conscience, 
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and seeks to intrench itself behind court decisions and 
statutes—as if these could be effective against the aroused 
will of society, which demands that all its members shall 
partake more freely and fully of the goods it has to offer. 

This class struggle is not the only evil that has resulted 
from denying labor a full share in the increased produc- 
tion of our group. Because labor has not shared fully 
there has been a great accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few. Accumulations of this sort need to be 
invested. In order to invest them as profitably as pos- 
sible, our capitalists have sought investments in back- 
ward countries, which are willing to grant concessions 
and to pay a high rate of interest. Owing to the attrac- 
tiveness of foreign investments, there has arisen a keen 
competition between the large nations in our group, which 
unfortunately has been a source of the friction, jealousy, 
and tension, and was an important cause of the World 
War. 

Of recent years foreign investments have become espe- 
cially attractive on account of the growing friction be- 
tween capital and labor at home. Labor here has be- 
come more and more restive. It is no longer content to 
see itself debarred from a full entrance into the cultural 
life of our group. It is developing a deeper conscious- 
ness of the injustices it has suffered. It is becoming 
more and more able to enforce its demands. As a result 
investments in foreign countries become more and more 
popular. 

However antisocial the investment of capital in for- 
eign countries may be, when viewed from the interest of 
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our group, we should not blame capitalists too severely 
for such investments. In so acting they have but con- 
formed to the ethics of capitalism. Their behavior has 
not been determined by unpatriotic motives. The great 
attractiveness of foreign investments has rested primarily 
on the high rate of interest that foreign countries have 
been willing to pay. Where capital is scarce the rate of 
interest is high. Where it is plentiful it is low. Since 
capital is more abundant in our own group than in the 
other group, the rate of interest has naturally been lower 
here. Hence investments in foreign countries have been 
merely a matter of good business. The friction between 
capital and labor has simply served to increase the at- 
tractiveness of foreign investments. 

Competition among our manufacturers and traders has 
also tended to bring about the exportation of great quan- 
tities of capital. A trader quite naturally thinks that if 
he can establish a factory near his customers, and at the 
same time near an abundance of cheap labor and raw 
materials, he will be in a position of advantage over his 
rivals, who, in keeping their factories at home, must of 
necessity ship both their manufactured and raw goods 
long distances. 

As a result of the exportation of capital to foreign 
countries, much ill-feeling has resulted between the vari- 
ous members of our group. This has been, and is, all 
the more serious, because the governments of the nations 
in our group back with force of arms, if necessary, the 
investments so made. Economic penetration in time 
seems to lead to political control. It is easy to see the 
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possibility here of dangerous friction between two of our 
great nations.* Much of the antagonism between France 
and England during the last century was caused in this 
way. Indeed, the one interpretation that will go far- 
thest in accounting for the rivalries of the great powers 
in our group is the economic imperialism of each, or the 
desire to exploit the resources of countries that cannot 
protect themselves. Countries which by race and cul- 
ture should form one group of homogeneous and friendly 
powers hate and fear each other because the capitalists 
in each wish to have the privilege of supplying some 
backward country with capital at an exorbitant rate of 
interest. For this reason largely they stand each other 
off at sword’s point, and even welcome the aid of nations 
without our group in their civil warfare, instead of pre- 
senting that solidarity which a similarity of culture, race, 
and true interest warrant. 

The common defense of our capitalistic society is that 
of expediency. We are continually told that it is the 
great incentive to invention and constant improvement. 
We are told that it is the most economical and efficient 
way to make more and more capital. Admitting all this, 
are we not warranted in asking, why should we wish to 
increase our capital at the expense of the legitimate de- 
mands of the masses of our people for a higher standard 
of living? Why not increase the cost of production, if 
by so doing we can secure a larger consumption among 
our own people? What is the advantage of increasing 


* An illustration of this can be found in the recent Chester concessions 
made by Turkey. 
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our wealth, if it is to be used to industrialize foreign 
countries? More than this, arguments of expediency and 
efficiency are losing much of their force on account of the 
growing strife between capital and labor. The present 
chaotic conditions of our industrial system do not argue 
well for the expediency of a capitalistic society. 

If capitalism is to be defended on the basis of expe- 
diency, capitalists must show a greater competency in 
handling industrial problems in such a way that the group 
as a whole can be assured of the service it has a right 
to expect. A few more strikes like the recent coal strike 
and the strike of the railroad shopmen can but create seri- 
ous doubts regarding the efficiency of our present indus- 
trial organization. The inconvenience of long-suspended 
railroad service, the general industrial setback which re- 
sulted from lack of coal, the suffering that resulted, the 
profiteering spirit of the coal dealers, does not argue for 
an efficiency. Much less does the arrogance of the small 
group of railroad and mine executives argue for the fit- 
ness to control of those who have control of our indus- 
trial and economic life. 

Private capitalism has much to answer for, but one of 
the most serious of all is its rapid exportation of our cap- 
ital, which is being used to create industrial rivals. It 
would seem that a keener realization of its true interest 
would prevent such a policy. In its mad anxiety to get 
quick and large profits, it follows a policy that not only 
jeopardizes the future of our group but its own source of 
income. If ever there were a case of killing the goose 
that laid the golden egg, we have it in the present policy 
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of exporting capital to be used for industrializing back- 
ward countries. 

The effect of this on our industrial, political, and mili- 
tary position has already been indicated. If one thinks 
that undue alarm has been shown, let him contemplate 
the rapid rise of Japan as an industrial nation, her mar- 
vellous feats in turning out ships and munitions during 
the war. These she did under heavy handicaps. When 
she has back of her the boundless resources of China, she 
gives promise of becoming one of the world’s greatest 
industrial centres. It will be hard to overestimate the 
effect this will have on us. We have had a recent exam- 
ple of how this competition might work. When Ger- 
many, in payment of indemnity, began to turn ships 
over to England, the shipbuilders in England felt the 
pinch. When she began to deliver coal to France in large 
quantities, French miners began to protest.* England 
and France were able to stop this competition of foreign 
goods; but when Japan enters the world market as a 
great industrial power, backed by an abundance of cheap 
labor and the resources of China, Europe will not be able 
to dispose of her competition so easily. When we think 
of the cheapness of Oriental labor, the immense resources 
of China near at hand, and what she has already done, in 
spite of the handicap of having to import large quantities 
of steel from America, the possibility of disastrous com- 
petition looms as a menacing probability. 


* At the present time France is in the Ruhr trying to get coal. The re- 
vival of her industries seems to have increased her needs for coal. This 
does not affect the general argument. If French coal is forced to com- 
pete with foreign coal that is much cheaper, we may expect suffering 
among French miners, and a protest from them. 
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It is not only our industrial supremacy that is here 
threatened. As has been pointed out, with industrial 
and economic supremacy goes political supremacy. We 
must not let the present lack of military strength of Asia 
blind us as to her possibilities in this direction. If the 
present process of industrialization, of Asia continues, she 
will have at her disposal the means to equip and supply 
with munitions her vast man-power. More than this, her 
man-power will be enormously increased. It has already 
been pointed out that, accompanying the industrial revo- 
lution in Europe, the population of the white world in- 
creased over 500 per cent. This cannot be regarded as 
due to increased wealth alone. Other factors entered 
in. But making all due allowances for these, the possi- 
bilities for a great increase in the population of Asia from 
industrialization, improved methods of sanitation, and 
therapeutics are staggering. An appreciation of these 
possibilities may be had from considering the mortality 
rate among infants in China. According to a physician 
resident for twenty years in Hong-Kong and Chang-King, 
80 per cent of the infants in these cities die before they 
become two years of age. In order that China may main- 
tain its population in spite of this rate of infant mortal- 
ity, its birth-rate must be one that would startle Euro- 
peans. Increase in wealth and improved methods of 
sanitation will not cause a decline in the birth-rate of 
China. Her religion will tend to prevent this. Yet the 
death-rate would be greatly reduced. The increase that 
may be expected is indicated by the increase in India 
during the past century. During this period the popula- 
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tion of India increased from 100,000,000 to 300,000,000. 
And yet India is a long way from being an industrial 
country. The increase in her population has been effected 
chiefly by improved methods of agriculture and sanita- 
tion. When to these factors making for an increase is 
added that of industrial life, and all these have become 
operative throughout Asia, it is hard to conceive the 
teeming mass of humanity that will then result. 

What will become of our military and political domina- 
tion when these developments have occurred? China 
alone, when industrialized and militarized, will be able to 
test the strength of the combined nations of Europe. 
What will be her attitude when she has filled to over- 
flowing her boundaries and sees vast regions of the earth 
that are sparsely settled denied to her? Will she be con- 
tent to see her people die of want when vast regions might 
be used to afford relief? Because China is peaceful when 
powerless, we cannot count on her being peaceful when 
powerful. The preparations she is making for war should 
warn us against such an assumption. The menace to us 
of a strong China militarized has been graphically pointed 
out by G. Lowes Dickinson: 

“And now look East. It is the same alternative. 
China, next to and perhaps even beyond the United 
States, is a storehouse of potential energy with which all 
Europe would contend in vain once it were developed. 
But Europe is compelling its development; compelling it 
not only in the economic but in the military sense. For 
centuries China has preached and acted on the gospel of 
peace. Europe, taking advantage of her weakness, mocks 
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at the philosophy which led to it. Europe is as anxious 
to instruct her in war as to instruct her in industry. 
Well, in both Europe is prevailing. Listen to the words 
of a Chinese Confucian, and see what thoughts European 
policies have forced upon these men who once believed in 
reason. ... ‘1 solemnly hope that in the future I shall 
be a Hindenburg or a Pétain. Germany and France 
being now at war, I am going to be trained as a soldier 
in the land of Generals Jackson and Lee.’” 

Dickinson gives also a graphic description of the prep- 
arations China is making to become a military power: 
“Tn the last five years Bill after Bill has been considered 
by the Government for universal conscription; proposal 
after proposal has been submitted to President Yuan 
Shih-Kai for the extension of arsenals and the establish- 
ment of shipbuilding yards. The War Office is busily 
engaged in training army officers and the Admiralty in 
training naval cadets. Flying schools have been opened, 
flying corps have been formed; cavalry, artillery, infan- 
try, commissariat, Boy Scouts, Red Cross nurses, and 
even Women Volunteer Corps—all have come into being, 
and all will grow to full strength in time. It is certain 
that once the foundation has been laid, the structure 
will be firm; and that once the seeds have been sown 
the fruits will be wholesome. It may take them fifty 
years or more before they can be tested in the field, 
but the day will come . . . when China, possessing 
one-fourth the world’s population and occupying an 
area twenty times as great as Great Britain, will ade- 
quately defend her vast Empire and claim the voice 
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and place to which she is entitled in the family of na- 
tions.””* 

In spite of the dangers we are creating for ourselves 
by our present foreign policies—economic and political— 
there are many who defend them. This is what might 
be expected. A social philosophy can invariably be cre- 
ated to justify a social practice. It is very easy for this 
to take place. Our practices direct our interest in a 
given channel. Our plans, expectations, and values fol- 
low our practices. Ideals of the good thus come into ex- 
istence. Hence the justification of one’s life activities 
and plans. We should, therefore, not be surprised, no 
matter what the ultimate dangers to us of exporting our 
capital and aiding in the establishment of strong and 
efficient governments, that these practices should be de- 
fended. Some defend them on the ground of the ideal- 
ism of service. Is it not our duty, they ask, to help 
others? Others defend them as being in harmony with 
sound principles of economics. Is it not advisable, they 
ask, to produce goods where they can be produced the 
cheapest? Will not the whole world be helped if the 
total amount of goods is increased? 

A criticism of the above ethics of service will be made 
iater. It is the defense based on economics that I now 
wish to examine. 

Economists base their defense on the observation that 
there is a tendency to produce goods where they can be 
produced the cheapest. From this observed tendency 


~ 


* The Choice Before Us, 21 ff. Dickinson cites these facts to support 
pacificism, 
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they make the judgment that they should be produced 
where they can be produced the cheapest. On the basis 
of what is this judgment made? Why should we wish 
goods to be produced at the least possible cost? To 
manufacture goods at the lowest possible cost means 
cheap labor. Who is there to say that the wages paid 
labor should be lower than that warranted by the pro- 
duction of wealth? Why should we think it better that 
the Chinese manufacture our goods at half the cost 
Americans can manufacture it, if it means for the Chi- 
nese a standard of living intolerable to the American, or 
if it means lack of employment for millions of Americans? 
It may be very good economics to say that the tendency 
is for goods to be manufactured where they can be manu- 
factured cheapest, but it is very doubtful ethics to say 
that they should be. 

Economists, in making the transition from a statement 
of fact to a value judgment regarding the statement of 
fact, show too great reverence for the operation of blind 
tendencies. Indeed, some economists seem to get the 
same thrills and satisfaction from subjecting all their 
values to the operation of impersonal forces that the 
religious devotee gets from bending his will to that of 
Deity. Economic laws become the gods before whom 
they bow down and worship. Race and national values 
are discarded, the desire that the labor of one’s group be 
assured protection against the cheap labor of other groups 
becomes of no importance. Free and unrestricted trade 
becomes their cult; their one great desire that goods be 
produced where they can be produced at the lowest cost. 
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Thus a Californian writing in The Journal of Interna- 
tional Ethics in April, 1921, regarding the Japanese, says: 
“Tf Americans cannot hold their own in labor and mer- 
chandising they ought to be superseded.” Yet other writers 
quoted in the same article brought out the fact that the 
Japanese work sixteen hours a day, and that their wives 
work with them. Nor do they contribute to the support 
of the various social organizations. Why should one wish 
the Americans to be superseded when subjected to such 
competition ? 

The same disposition to regard tendencies as values is to 
be found in Demangeon’s book entitled America and the 
Race for World Dominion. In spite of the author’s recog- 
nition of the industrial and economic decline of Europe 
through internal disintegration brought about by the war, 
and by the rise of economic rivals outside of Europe, he so 
far neglects the interest of Europe as to make it of secon- 
dary importance compared with the good that is to come 
from the economic development of other countries. His 
knowledge of the advantages of Asia in turning out cheap 
goods does not give him anxiety. Rather, it is a source of 
gratification. He is glad the world is to have a greater 
abundance of wealth. Perhaps if he is at all interested 
in the future welfare of Europe, he feels that with the 
increased wealth of the world there will be a greater 
amount for each. Hence, all will profit. 

This is a fallacy commonly held. The glaring exam- 
ple in our culture of how the wealth of a group as a whole 
can be increased immensely, and yet vast numbers within 
our group share in it hardly at all, seems to have passed 
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unnoticed. People talk as if all the people in our indus- 
trial centres were better off than their ancestors in the 
thirteenth century.* They talk as if the slums of our 
great cities did not exist within a stone’s throw of a 
superabundance of wealth. They talk as if people in the 
remote parts of the world had been helped by the great 
increase of wealth in our group. 

An increase in the total amount of wealth in the world 
offers no guaranice that the wealth of our group will in- 
crease. It is more likely that the shift which would 
make Asia an industrial centre would not only reduce 
our wealth relatively, but absolutely. Savages have not 
enjoyed any great benefits from our industrial revolution. 
Nor is it easy for us to see how we are to be helped by 
the shift of the textile, shipbuilding, and steel industries 
to the Orient. No matter how cheaply the Orient may 
turn out these goods, unless the West has something with 
which to buy, what is the value? Or if our factories are 
closed as a result of the competition, in what way will 
we be helped by a great increase in the total wealth of 
the world? 

No one, then, should maintain that goods should be 
produced where they can be produced the cheapest, or 
that if we cannot hold our own we should lose. \ This 
attitude, however, is not based entirely, as some think, 
on our desire to get cheap goods. It is often colored by 
our feelings of sportsmanship. We feel that the best 


* Of course most of our population is provided with more wealth than 
the average of the thirteenth century. But there are many who are not. 
This goes to show that we cannot be sure we shall profit by an absolute 
increase in the wealth of the world, 
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man should win. We seem to take it as a matter of 
course that the best man will cut the cost to the lowest 
point and thus win. 

This last assumption is poorly founded. The methods 
of the Japanese in California illustrate this on a small 
scale. In a struggle between us and Asia for economic 
and industrial supremacy, Asia has many advantages. A 
poor country that is adopting the methods of a wealthy 
one always has certain advantages. The standard of liv- 
ing in the poor country is not as high as it is in the wealthy 
one. Labor there is less expensive. It is more docile 
and is willing to work under conditions that a laborer 
in the already wealthy country will not tolerate. Of 
course, in time, if the new group becomes wealthy, labor 
there, too, becomes more and more powerful and insists 
on a larger share of the new wealth. This, however, takes 
time. While the change is occurring, the industrial life 
of the old group is put to a severe test. More than this, 
the wealth of the new competitor must in a large way be 
due to successful competition with the old group. On 
the other hand, if the new competitor proves unable to 
develop into an industrial country of any great efficiency, 
her wealth will not increase moterially. Hence, the 
standard of living for her industrial workers will not rise 
appreciably. As a result, the workers in the old indus- 
trial group will have to meet always the products of 
cheap labor. 

When we face the possibility of Oriental competition 
we are thus confronted with the following dilemma: Either 
Asia will become wealthy or it will not. If it does, it 
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means that our industrial organization, deprived of many 
markets, and having to meet foreign competition at 
home, will no longer be able to support our working 
classes at the present standard of living. If Asia does 
not become wealthy, there can be no rise in the standard 
of living there. As a result, we must be prepared to 
meet always the products of cheap labor. Our standard 
of living must in time be lowered and many of our 
working men die. 

We cannot say, then, that the best man will win in 
such an economic struggle. Such a struggle favors fru- 
gality, low standards of living, long hours of work, and 
unfavorable working conditions. Who is there to say 
that the laborer who will submit to such conditions is a 
better man than those who are more independent and 
self-respecting? Who is there to say that our workmen 
deserve defeat because they demand for themselves and 
for their families a larger share of the goods they help 
produce than the more indifferent and docile Chinese? 
We have no right to assume that the best man will win 
through the unrestricted operation of blind economic 
laws. 

Formerly races declined by the influx of cheap foreign 
labor. When a nation became civilized and its wealth 
had increased, its standard of living would tend to rise. 
Native labor would tend to demand more of the wealth 
and better working conditions. Outsiders would be at- 
tracted by the greater wealth and by employers. Native 
labor, on account of its unwillingness to meet the compe- 
tition of the new laboring element, would die off and be 
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superseded by the foreign laborers. This process has not 
been so significant in the past, as it has been confined to 
various branches of the white race. The possibility of 
future shifts, however, are more serious. Shifts which 
occur in the future will mean the supplanting of white 
labor by colored. If this should occur, we shall not be 
able to say that the best man won any more than we 
are to make this statement regarding cases in the past. 
All we can say is that the man who won did so because he 
was willing to work harder and to live on less than the 
other. But are such traits to be regarded as an indica- 
tion of superiority over a man who possesses a greater 
solicitude to provide himself and his family with more 
of the good things that surround him? 

These questions must be considered when we, in our 
reverence for economic laws, hold that, through their un- 
restricted operation, the best man will win; or when we 
so naively assume that the man who wins deserved to 
win. History reveals that by the unrestricted operation 
of these laws men in a lower cultural group drive to the 
wall men in a higher, when they come in contact. The 
process then begins anew. But nowhere does it show 
that men in the lower cultural group are superior to 
those in the higher. 

Thus, if the iadustrialization of the Orient enables it 
to flood the world with its products of cheap labor and 
drive our industries and millions of our workers to the 
wall, we cannot assume that the labor of the East is 
superior to ours. We should, therefore, not sit idly in 
the expectation that by so doing the best man will win, 
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or in the hope that the operation of undirected economic 
tendencies will insure the greatest good of our group or 
of the world. Instead of so doing, we should make use of 
our knowledge in order to direct economic development 
so as to safeguard our own industrial life and to realize 
the ends we value. But instead of taking this attitude, 
there are some who have so adapted themselves to what 
they regard as the inevitable that, like the fatalist of the 
East, they seem to get from their deterministic view of 
life and culture the sort of satisfaction one gets when he 
ceases to struggle, or when he feels that some moral re- 
sponsibility has been lifted from his shoulders. In some 
respects their attitude is quite similar to the feelings of 
moral satisfaction and elation which the religious devotee 
experiences in seeing the hand of God in all that affects 
man. 

There is more in this attitude, however, than the mere 
desire to escape moral responsibility and struggle. There 
is a large measure of positive idealism in it. We have 
been taught from infancy the ideals of service and sac- 
rifice. We are constantly taught that we should wish 
the maximum good of mankind. When it is suggested, 
therefore, that we take measures designed primarily to 
safeguard ourselves, we feel almost contaminated by the 
suggestion. To safeguard our interests by withholding 
from a needy and suffering world our wealth, our knowl- 
edge of production, sanitation and hygiene, our science 
and political ideals, we regard as base. Our ideals of ser- 
vice and sacrifice are frequently too powerful to be greatly 
affected by the fear of dangers to which we may be 
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subjecting ourselves. Our sentiments have become too 
broad for that. Our feelings of humanitarianism know 
no such narrow limits. Life for every one must be made 
full of the joy and happiness we crave for ourselves. 
Hence, when pleas are made to safeguard our future at 
the expense of other groups, there is aroused a strong 
emotional opposition, due to an ethical idealism that has 
become an integral part of our motivating dispositions. 
This is the beautiful side of our opposition to a policy of 
“safety first.”” Much as we may be inclined to criticise 
this opposition as short-sighted and uncritical, we must 
recognize that its underlying motives are pure and noble. 

Very often, however, our unwillingness to undertake 
measures designed to safeguard the interest of our group 
is due to a narrow individualism. This spirit expresses 
itself in such questions: Why should one undergo hard- 
ships for nation, race, or mankind? Why should one 
risk life and endure the hardships of military service for 
his group? Of what importance is it whether one’s group 
ig powerful or strong? What difference does it make 
which nation dominates the world? The one important 
thing is to be left free to enjoy a life full of ease and plea- 
sure with as few pains as possible. Naturally an indi- 
vidual so animated is little disposed to concern himself 
with the good of his group. 

Moralists rightly condemn a narrow egoism of this 
sort. This attitude, however, may be disguised, if one 
so desires, by an appeal to the ethics of internationalism. 
A means is thus afforded of clothing it in the high-sound- 
ing phrases of a broad humanitarianism. For is it not 
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in keeping with the ethics of internationalism, and the 
broad feelings of humanity on which it rests, to forsake 
all group loyalties? In a conflict between groups, one 
justifies inaction on the ground of a great interest in 
humanity. Why should one show greater loyalty to the 
men who happen to compose his political, geographical, 
and racial group than to mankind in general? Is not a 
common economic or class interest a greater bond than 
the bonds of nationalism? Or if one is an artist or cre- 
ator, if one feels within himself the joy of life and ex- 
presses it in beautiful works of art, why should he sacri- 
fice himself for his group, or engage in its petty quarrels? 
Much better it will be, he is inclined to think, to live his 
life undisturbed in order that he may make his contribu- 
tions to mankind in general. 

Whether the members of a group refuse to safeguard 
the interest of the group on account of their broad feel- 
ings of humanitarianism or their narrow feelings of indi- 
vidualism, the strength of the group is dissipated. In so 
far as we are concerned with the welfare of the group in- 
ternationalism and individualism have much in common. 
Moralists like to point to Epicureanism as the cause of 
the decline of Greece and Rome. Yet the greatness of 
these peoples did not suffer more from the egoism of the 
Epicureans than it did from the internationalism of the 
Stoics. As far as national greatness is concerned, the as- 
sertion of a narrow egoism is no more disastrous than 
the assertion of a broad cosmopolitanism that places all 
men on the same footing, regardless of race and nation. 
A nation composed of cosmopolites and internationalists 
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is no more able to protect itself and to exercise its power 
to dominate than one composed of men so concerned with 
their narrow interests that they have no thought of their 
duty to the group or to its future. 

The strength of our cultural group is to-day being 
impaired by both these philosophies. The individualist 
may be dismissed. He is generally contemned. At times 
he seeks to hide his individualism under the cloak of inter- 
nationalism. But what of this cloak? International- 
ism, in its attempts to bring about a loyalty to human- 
ity, has given national and race loyalties hard blows. It 
has been incessant in its criticisms of group loyalties and 
the bases on which these are built. As a result, feelings 
of national superiority are being destroyed. Writers in 
each of the great countries of our group take delight in 
pricking what they term the bubble of national conceit. 
Not content with this, many of our publicists take delight 
in holding up to us as our superiors various peoples with- 
out our group. Everywhere there is a tendency among 
us to question our ability, superiority, and right to domi- 
nate. In this way we not only dampen the courage of 
our group and impair its power and solidarity, but im- 
plant in subject races the courage and determination to 
oppose us. 

The exportation of our ethnological, anthropological, 
and historical researches and criticisms is doing much to 
arouse in other races feelings of race equality and even 
pride. These combined with the general dissemination 
of our social and political philosophy, are causing a pro- 
found hostility in the exploited races toward our group. 
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Whence have come the knowledge and inspiration that 
are bringing together through proud consciousness of a 
glorious past the Mongols, Turkomans, Magyars, and 
Turks in the Pan-Turanian movement? Whence the 
force of political agitation that is uniting Asia in one 
seething mass, that is fully determined to throw out the 
European and regain the brilliance that was hers before 
the aggressor had stultified her spiritual life? Whence 
the insistent clamor for race equality and self-determi- 
nation? 

The white world need not be surprised to find, after 
feeding subject races on criticisms designed to destroy 
the recognition of white superiority and on democratic 
social and political philosophy, that determined efforts 
are being made by the subject races to compel the white 
races to conform in practice to their ideals. We are 
witnessing a terrible example of this to-day. Whence 
the moral force of the Turks in their defiant attitude? 
Are not their demands essentially in harmony with the 
avowed principles of our political philosophy? Whence 
the lack of unity and vacillation of the European powers? 
Does it not spring in a large way from the conflict be- 
tween their deep-seated values and their avowed ideal- 
ism, as well as from the conflict of narrow national inter- 
ests? We preach an idealism; we teach our people an 
idealism; we proclaim to the world an idealism; yet our 
interests and practices do not conform to our idealism. 
No wonder we stir up for ourselves resistance abroad 
and weakness and dissension at home. No wonder the 
Asiatic is stirred with a profound distrust and hatred of 
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the white race. No wonder he longs for the day to come 
when he shall not only be able to drive the white man 
from Asia, but even attain economic, political, and mili- 
tary equality. 

This unrest and agitation in Asia against the European, 
combined with the industrial and military strength that 
is being there developed, and with the present discord in 
Europe, are serious threats to our security. And yet 
Europe seems unable to achieve harmony within. At 
present the European group of nations is the dominant 
one. But if the present tendencies continue she will not 
long have this proud position. The Asiatic rightly finds 
comfort in the thought that tzme is on the side of Asia. 

The world as it exists to-day, then, is made up of two 
groups separated by striking differences in race and cul- 
ture. One of these groups may be characterized as the 
dominant group, the other as the subject group. Yet 
many tendencies are destroying the strength of the domi- 
nant group. Externally, through the exportation of its 
wealth, science, political and social philosophy, it is raising 
for itself powerful rivals, who, unless we radically modify 
our policies along lines which we regard as fundamental, 
will be our powerful enemies. Internally we are being 
weakened by a breaking down of group and race loyalty. 
This takes two forms: (1) the broad view of humanity is 
substituted for group allegiances and values; (2) a nar- 
row individualism flourishes, which sees no reason why 
one should make sacrifices for the good of the group. 
With the breaking down of group loyalty, the struggle 
between classes becomes more and more intense. These 
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tendencies are to be found within each nation in our 
group. Between the great nations of our group there is 
also a growing bitterness and hatred. 

In such a world of hatred and conflict we find every- 
where an intense’ yearning for peace and freedom from 
friction. These desires even color our readings in science. 
Fifty years ago the emphasis placed on struggle as a factor 
in evolution struck a sympathetic note in the white world. 
At that time the white world was busy in its struggle to 
conquer the world. To-day, however, there is a great 
change. Biologists are inclined to emphasize more and 
more co-operation and mutual helpfulness as factors in 
the evolutionary process. This change of emphasis has 
struck also a responsive chord in our group. We yearn 
for peace, quiet, mutual helpfulness and co-operation. 
Yet these desires conflict with desires perhaps even more 
powerful. We wish for wealth, social position, leisure; 
we wish a rich and complex culture. We are not willing 
to give up the latter for the former. The idealists tell us 
that the solution to our difficulties is to be found in less 
race arrogance, less national pride; they hold before our 
eyes the dazzling prospect of a world of mutual helpful- 
ness, a world in which all friction, tension, and conflicts 
shall be removed, a world of brotherly love and sympathy 
for all people, regardless of race and nation; they tell us 
that the way to make real this beautiful dream, and thus 
satisfy the deeper cravings of humanity, is through a 
thoroughgoing application of the ethics of democracy and 
internationalism. 

Certainly it must be admitted that if we had a world 
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of love, sympathy, and mutual helpfulness we should have 
a world of love, sympathy, and mutual helpfulness. But 
the problem is how are we to realize such a world. The 
way to be happy is to be happy, the optimist and the be- 
liever in suggestion tell us. But most of us would like to 
know something more of the conditions of happiness than 
this bland statement. We do not wish to have fabri- 
cated for us beautiful ideals, and then to be told that all 
we need do is to live according to these ideals. We wish 
to know if the realization of these ideals is possible. 
More than this, we wish to know what will be the effect 
of the realization of these ideals on other values which 
we hold to be of great worth. 

For example, we wish a rich and complex culture. We 
wish a culture in which there is to be leisure for art, 
philosophy, music, and other works of the spirit. Such a 
society demands a high degree of specialization. Where 
there is specialization we must expect that some mem- 
bers will be favored above others. In a sense, some form 
of exploitation is necessary in order to make possible a 
beautiful and satisfying culture. On the other hand, our 
ideals of social justice and sympathy make such a condi- 
tion galling. We wish all men to enter fully into the rich 
life our culture offers to certain favored ones. We have 
here a conflict of values. We cannot take both; and yet, 
no matter which we take, we shall have something to 
regret. 

The moral problem which confronts us is complicated 
by the demands and power of the exploited classes. 
These feel that they have borne the burden of our cul- 
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ture long enough, and are demanding something more 
than a life of toil, in order that others may create a beau- 
tiful and complex culture. They demand a share in the 
creation as well as in the created. No matter how we 
act, the result is not going to be entirely satisfactory. 
If the demands of labor are granted, the richness of our 
culture will most likely suffer. Exploitation wili be abol- 
ished to a greater and greater extent. Equality of op- 
portunity will become approximated more and more. In- 
centives for accumulating wealth will become less. Our 
culture will become more and more colorless, as Rathenau* 
believes. Eventually we may expect the kind of equal- 
ity that we have in the grays of night. On the other 
hand, if the demands of labor are not met, we may expect 
a continuation of the present strife and hostility between 
classes. Thus our desire for peace or our desire for a 
complex and colorful culture must be thwarted. There 
seems no possibility of realizing both. 

The same situation confronts us on all sides. We have 
deep-seated national and race values. We have also 
values that embrace mankind as a whole. We have deep- 
seated desires for justice, sympathy, and mutual helpful- 
ness which know nothing of nationalism and race. We 
have here a conflict of values and many possibilities for 
conflicts of loyalties. What is the moral and rational so- 
lution to these difficulties? 

Certainly they can be solved if one can and will dis- 
card all values and loyalties not in harmony with the 
ethics of internationalism, as the internationalist sug- 


* The New Society. 
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gests. But is this a rational or moral solution? Are we 
justified in throwing away the bonds of nationalism and 
race and other deep-seated values because they conflict 
with the one great value of democracy and internation- 
alism? Whether we are or not is a problem to be exam- 
ined in the light of the maximum good of mankind and 
of our group. 
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CHAPTER III 
INTERNATIONALISM AND THE MAXIMUM GOOD 


Discussions of good and evil presuppose a desire to se- 
cure in every case the greater good. It would be absurd 
to discuss a problem in order to devise means to secure 
the greater evil. Certainly one who should do this would 
be regarded as a moral degenerate. Hence has arisen the 
ethical postulate or moral axiom that the moral individ- 
ual must always wish the greater good. Asa corollary it 
follows that the maximum good must be the desire of the 
moral individual. There is little said in this axiom re- 
garding the distribution of the good. Since, however, we 
are to wish always the greater good, it follows that we 
cannot prefer our lesser good to the greater good of 
others. This deduction is usually made and is clearly 
and unhesitatingly stated by many moralists. 

This moral axiom, as pointed out above, lacks the 
obviousness that is supposed to be characteristic of 
axioms. It is not apparent that I should wish the lesser 
good of my friends in order that the stranger may have a 
greater good. Nor is it obvious that we should prefer 
the maximum good if it is to be possessed by a very few, 
granting this to be possible, at the expense of the many. 
As a matter of fact, moralists insist that there must be 


a wide distribution. They do this for two reasons. In 
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the first place, they hold that a narrow distribution would 
be unjust, no matter how great the total amount. In 
the second place, they realize that a wide distribution is 
necessary to realize the greatest possible amount. 

The feeling that it would be unjust to secure the maxi- 
mum good of mankind by allowing a comparatively small 
number to possess it is not well-founded. If we should 
always wish the greater good, we should not cease desir- 
ing it merely because we find a limited distribution nec- 
essary to secure it. Our ideas of justice should follow 
this discovery; for practices and social adjustments 
should be considered just in the degree that they make 
for the maximum good. Obviously, then, there is no 
reason to regard a limited distribution as unjust if the 
greater good of man can be secured by such a distribu- 
tion. 

The second objection, however, to a very limited dis- 
tribution is more valid. It is rightly held that the maxi- 
mum good of mankind can be secured only when there is 
a wide distribution. Our knowledge of the nature of 
man convinces us of this. The capacity of a human 
being for any good is strictly limited. An enumeration 
of goods will show this clearly. When we speak of secur- 
ing the maximum good of mankind, we have in mind the 
securing in as large amounts and in as perfect a form as 
possible such things or states as health, wealth, strength, 
love, friendship, loyalty, appreciation of beauty, music, 
poetry, art, philosophy, mental vigor of all kinds, artistic 
and creative fruitfulness, well-developed personalities, 
pleasure, joy, and happiness. The capacity for the pos- 
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session of any of these is clearly limited. Even the pos- 
session of wealth may be regarded as limited to the 
amount which can be used. More clearly are our capaci- 
ties to receive the other goods, or to develop them, lim- 
ited. A man’s personal relationships, mastery and ap- 
preciation of literature and art, as well as his traits of 
character, are strictly limited. Man is in every respect 
a finite being. We cannot hope to secure the maximum 
good mankind is capable of by a narrow distribution. 
The recognition of this truth, however, often leads to 
an extreme position. Since the good any man can pos- 
sess is very limited, and since the amount of good nat- 
urally increases as the number of the possessors of the 
good increase, it is held that the way to secure the maxi- 
mum good of mankind is to develop fully the capacities 
of every man for good. Logically this is perfectly sound. 
It is apparent that if the capacities for good of all are 
fully developed, the amount of good will be greater than 
if only some are so developed. Hence arises the ideal of 
complete development for every one. The difficulties in- 
volved in the realization of this ideal are little consid- 
ered. The fact that the maximum good of mankind will 
be served by every one enjoying good to the limit does 
not make this possible. In fact, a number of the goods 
listed seem to be incompatible with a universal exten- 
sion. Leisure, opportunity for development, artistic ap- 
preciation, and creative fruitfulness, for instance, seem 
possible for some because others are deprived of them. 
In order to secure many of the goods we prize, some form 
of exploitation seems necessary. If this is true, it fol- 
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lows that instead of holding the ideal of maximum devel- 
opment for all, we should hold the ideal of securing the 
greatest amount of good possible for society as a whole. 
We must recognize that it is not possible for all to reach 
their full development, or to enjoy all the good they are 
capable of. This would not be possible with limitless 
wealth available. The full development of some means 
the sacrifice of the full development of others. There 
are large numbers of dull, stupid folks, who can develop 
hardly at all unless the development of others, who pos- 
sess much greater capacity for development and capacity 
for enjoying the goods of life, is thwarted. Nor can we 
expect the goods of a rich and complex society without 
differences in social functions. This diversification will 
of necessity favor some at the expense of others. It may 
be unfortunate that discrimination of this sort is neces- 
sary. But without it, it is hard to see how the full de- 
velopment of any one can be effected. It may be possi- 
ble to abolish it. Yet if we do, we may be sure that 
many of the goods, which at present make life full and 
satisfying, will be destroyed. And so it may result that 
in our efforts to bring about the full development of all, 
we make impossible the full development of any one. 

Our optimism and current idealism prevent us from 
viewing social problems in this way. We are too con- 
vinced of the possibility of securing the full development of 
every one to think of making a selection of those who are 
to enter fully into the goods which society offers. We are 
confirmed in this attitude by the observation that in highly 
developed cultural centres the general level of intelli- 
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gence, artistic appreciation, and creative fruitfulness is 
considerably raised. From this we infer that if every 
one could be interested in art, philosophy, and sci- 
ence, the creativeness of every one would be increased. 
Thus we reach the conclusion that the capacities of every 
one must be developed to the limit. In order to accom- 
plish this, we set intelligent men and women, who are 
capable of full and rich lives, to the task of developing 
to the limit the capacities of the feeble-minded and 
others to whom life at its best can mean but little. We 
little realize that our blind resolution to the ideal of 
maximum development for all causes us to penalize the 
superior in order to help those not so well qualified to 
secure the good. If we are really anxious to secure the 
maximum good of man, rather than be true to certain of 
our pet ideals, we must recognize individual differences 
and stop penalizing the fit and capable in order to help 
the unfit. We must recognize that some individuals can 
receive the good much more easily than others. Above 
all, we must realize that many of the goods, as we conceive 
them, are possible only in a highly complex and diversi- 
fied society, and that in such a society there must be 
favored and unfavored members. It should be our task 
to make conditions such that the ones shall be favored 
who seem best able to profit from the favor. It is in this 
way that we can hope to bring about a general uplift of 
society and the maximum good. These cannot be se- 
cured by favoring the inferior, no matter how much this 
course may be dictated by an uncritical idealism and 
sentimentalism. 
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The foregoing criticism of the ideal of maximum devel- 
' opment for all has reference to this ideal when applied to 
the members of any particular group. It is equally ap- 
plicable, however, to the assumption that the maximum 
good of man demands the full development of each race 
and nation. Certainly we know as a matter of mathe- 
matics that if each race were to develop its capacities for 
good to the limit, the sum of good would be greater than 
it would be should a race fail to do this. But is it possi- 
ble that all races can do this? Is it not likely that the 
full development of some is possible only at the expense 
of others? Certainly we cannot uncritically assume that 
the way to secure the maximum good of mankind is to 
attempt to develop to the limit the capacities of each 
race and nation. This may or may not be true. On the 
face of it, it is reasonable to hold that it is not true. 
Just as the maximum good of the group is possible only 
when there are favored and unfavored members, it seems 
likely that the maximum good of the world is possible 
only when there are favored and unfavored races and 
nations. This would probably be true if all men were 
equal. Social needs are such that all men cannot be 
given a good life. Individual and race differences seem 
well designed to answer social needs. The maximum 
good of mankind as a whole may quite possibly be served 
by using certain races and groups of men as a means to 
support the rich and complex cultures of other races or 
groups. 

Suggestions of this sort are violently opposed by the 
internationalist. Internationalism is opposed to all forms 
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of exploitation of the weak by the strong. It is opposed 
to all restrictions on peoples based on race or nation. 
This opposition is based on a lofty conception of the in- 
violability of human rights. No man should be used as 
a means. No man should hinder in any way the full de- 
velopment of another. 

This, however, is often done, with a show of moral 
elation, when the full development of the capable is 
prevented by the sacrifices demanded of them in caring 
for the weak. Try as we may, the development of some 
must be sacrificed. This necessity lies in the nature of 
man and society. The opposition to the exploitation of 
others in an economic way is sometimes given a practi- 
cal or selfish justification. It is often pointed“out that 
the good of all is served by those things which make for 
the good of any individual. Hence, in order to secure 
the maximum amount of economic good of the world, it 
is held, there must be no exploitation of the weak. All 
must be helped to become as productive as possible. In 
this way the wealth of the world will increase, and as 
a result there will be more wealth for each nation and 
individual. 

One aspect of these considerations has already been 
considered. It has been pointed out that we have no 
reason to believe that our wealth will increase because 
the wealth of the world increases. This, however, does 
not greatly concern the thoroughgoing internationalist. 
What if our wealth does not increase? Will not the 
wealth of the world increase when the ideals of interna- 
tionalism have done away with all artificial barriers to 
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trade and commerce? Considered from the point of 
view of pure economics, with the psychological factors 
left out, this is a strong argument. But economists no 
longer attempt to separate their subject from psychology. 
Before one can say that an application of the ideals of 
internationalism will increase the wealth of the world, he 
must make a careful investigation of the influence of 
nationalism and group loyalty on productivity. There 
are many reasons for believing that nations serve as cen- 
tres of creativeness and productivity in literature, science, 
philosophy, and the arts. Is it not possible that they 
serve also as centres for the production of wealth? Does 
not a comparison of the wealth of Europe with that of 
the rest of the world seem to indicate that nationalism 
is an incentive to the production of wealth? Can we be 
sure that with the decay of nationalism the industrial 
efficiency of the Western world will be maintained? 
Can we be sure that the same incentives for production 
will be present? Can we be sure that the supply of 
energy necessary for productivity will remain constant? 

These questions will be answered indirectly in the dis- 
cussion of the effect of internationalism on character. 
For, after all, productivity is in a great measure depen- 
dent on character. A discussion of the effect of inter- 
nationalism on the formation of character will also enable 
us to determine whether it can rightly invoke to its 
support the tnviolability of personality. For if it can 
be shown that the ideals of internationalism do not 
favor the development of character of the type we admire, 
they cannot be justified on the ground that they safe- 
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guard the inviolability of the rights of the individual. 
We can be pardoned for wishing less inviolability and 
more character of a creative and high type. What, then, 
is the effect of internationalism on the development of 
character? What the effect of nationalism and strong 
race consciousness? 

Internationalism stands for brotherly love between all 
peoples. It aims to break down group consciousness 
based on nation and race. All men are children of God, 
and they should live together in peace, love, and mutual 
understanding. This ideal has powerfully gripped the 
imagination of man, and is almost universally regarded 
as an ideal, which, if realized, would make for a higher 
type of character and personality than we now have. 
But is this expectancy well founded? If so, the case of 
internationalism is won; for of all goods, character of a 
high type is the best man is capable of attaining. Whether 
internationalism favors the development of character of a 
high type can best be determined from a consideration 
of the traits of character we admire, and the conditions 
most favorable for the production of these traits. 

A character of a high type must possess a considerable 
degree of confidence, assurance, ambition, and sym- 
pathy. Such a character must also possess a keen appre- 
ciation of his personal worth and highly developed feel- 
ings of individuality. These traits are essential. With- 
out confidence, ambition, and assurance a person cannot 
make the adjustments or undertake the creative projects 
we commonly idealize and associate with a highly devel- 
oped personality. Without sympathy one cannot get the 
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insights, appreciations, and strength that come from so- 
cial contacts. Without these the richness of personality 
would suffer immeasurably. Without feelings of personal 
worth and of individuality one is deprived of a great 
source of strength, power, and ambition, and life loses 
much of its tang. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
these feelings provide the very core of personality. If 
they were removed, much of the significance and joy of 
life would be destroyed. 

By pointing out the essential elements in a character 
of a high type, we have made it possible to examine the 
influence of internationalism on the development of char- 
acter in the light of dynamic psychology. Our problems 
may now be stated as follows: 

Will internationalism tend to increase the confidence, 
ambition, and assurance of men deficient in these traits? 
Will it tend to increase the strength of the sympathetic 
drives in man and the sensitiveness of man for man? 
Will it be conducive to the development of the feelings of 
individuality? We have here a number of questions on 
which psychology can turn much light. 

Let us consider the first question. Our answer must 
be based on our knowledge of the means which serve to 
increase the ambition, confidence, and assurance of a 
person lacking in self-assertion. A great many men of 
genuine ability are unsuccessful because in them these 
traits are weak. Because they lack these traits, they are 
unable to become the creative personalities and leaders 
they are capable of. What are the methods by which 
this defect in their character may be remedied? 
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We have been told frequently enough that man is a 
gregarious animal. Yet the significance of this state- 
ment is seldom fully realized. It is commonly taken to 
mean that man likes to live with his fellows in crowds, 
just as cattle like to live in herds. It is understood that 
the great influence of the crowd over the individual is 
possible on account of the gregariousness of man. The 
dependence of man on his group for intellectual vigor 
and for the complexity of his mental life is recognized 
at times. Yet the contributions of psychic energy and 
force, the contributions made by the group to the ambi- 
tion, assurance, and courage of its members are not so 
frequently appreciated. Indeed, we are often inclined to 
think that the réle of gregariousness is exhausted when 
we say that a man acts bravely in a crowd because he 
fears the ridicule of his fellows. Yet this explanation is 
only partly true. This is a negative aspect of the influ- 
ence of the group. It says merely that man is prevented 
from acting as a coward by the presence of his fellows. 
It says nothing regarding the stores of power and courage 
which are often created by group contacts. Gregarious- 
ness is not so much a trait in man which makes him let 
loose certain forces, or restrain others, when in contact 
with his fellows, as it is that trait in virtue of which new 
forces and a new courage are born when men are united 
in a common purpose, or when they feel the strength and 
influence of the group supporting them. 

It is because man possesses this trait that it is possible 
for him to draw new stores of energy and assurance from 
without. It is in virtue of this capacity that the man in 
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the mob, the soldier who fights for his colors and his 
country, and the religious devotee are filled with a power 
that cannot be regarded as wholly their own. In less 
heroic ways we find the same true among college men, 
when they are filled with college spirit. This is also true 
of the timid man who acquires confidence and assurance 
from his absolute faith in the corporation for which he 
works. 

Courage, ambition, power, and strength are under cer- 
tain conditions received from without. ‘These come when 
the individual is in sympathetic contact with his fellows. 
This may involve physical contact or contacts through 
common purposes, ideals, or faith. Thus the members 
of a crowd, animated by a common purpose, seem lifted 
up and ennobled by a power that is not purely their own. 
At such moments the narrow and selfish feel a broaden- 
ing of their ego; their interests are expanded to include 
that of the group; often at such times they are induced 
to make real sacrifices for the group. At such moments 
cowards may act heroically. At such moments each one 
feels a new confidence and assurance. As a result, the 
timid individual acts more positively and forcefully than 
is his custom. To account for this new accession of 
strength and power, we are led to assume the breaking 
down of the narrow ego and its blending with that of the 
group as a whole. As a result, the power and force of 
the group take their abode within the members of the 
crowd to inspire and ennoble. The expanded ego acts 
as if the power of the group were within it, as in a sense 
it is; for the individual so expanded feels new forces 
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hitherto unknown, which enable him to overcome ob- 
stacles that would have been insurmountable otherwise. 

The presence of others is not necessary in order to re- 
ceive from without new power and courage. The well- 
disciplined soldier does this, even though his comrades 
are not present. The habits of discipline, the ideals and 
honor of the company, the sanctity cf group loyalty, 
and confidence in his comrades are sufficient to make 
heroes out of timid men. The colors are sufficient to 
make one act as if they imparted something of the power 
and strength of the regiment to the individual soldier. 
The colors thus take the place of the actual presence 
of one’s comrades. The same process is probably in- 
volved when the worshipper of an idol finds that contem- 
plation and reverence directed toward a wooden image 
fill him with comfort, new hope, and courage. 

Examples of how new supplies of confidence, ambition, 
and assurance may be won by identifying oneself with a 
larger group could be multiplied indefinitely. We have 
before our eyes constantly illustrations of the effect of 
this on behavior. We find it in the world of business 
and commerce. The man deficient in self-assertion and 
assurance identifies himself with his corporation, in which 
he has utmost faith. As a result, in dealing with out- 
siders he gets an assurance and confidence which not 
only enable him to overcome his own timidity but to 
present his views with an earnestness and assurance that 
carry conviction. 

We see the same in college life. To what extent are 
the interclass jealousies responsible for the class spirit 
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that fills the members of the various classes with some- 
thing of the heroic, as they carry on their class struggles? 
To what extent can the usual victory of the sophomores 
over the freshmen be so regarded? When the college 
student has had time to get the college spirit and the 
class spirit, he acts not as an individual but as a member 
of a class with the class feelings, prejudices, and strength. 
Or if we take the intercollegiate activities we find that 
the individual is even less dependent on his own strength. 
He acts as a representative and defender of the honor 
of his college. With such ideals and responsibilities 
come new power and courage, which make a player, 
inclined to be timorous, throw himself into the game with 
an abandon that proves irresistible. 

Whenever, then, we get the individual to identify him- 
self with his group, or with an ideal, we find that his con- 
fidence and assurance are increased. His ambition also 
becomes greater. He no longer measures his attempts in 
the light of his own narrow abilities and powers, but by 
the power and courage he is able to receive from without. 
He is thus led to creative enterprises that would otherwise 
have been beyond his dreams. This influence is often 
seen in the lives of men who belong to families of which 
they are proud. It should not be regarded as an attempt 
to minimize the value of heredity to point out that one 
of the powerful factors making for a large number of su- 
perior members of a given family is family pride and 
consciousness. The individual who feels himself a mem- 
ber of a superior or noble family has a source of energy 
and ambition not available to the man who possesses no 
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such feelings. The behavior of the former is not regulated 
wholly by feelings of personal worth founded on innate 
superiority. It is in a great part regulated by the ac- 
knowledged worth and ability of his family. He feels 
that it is the duty of each member to live up to the family 
standard and to maintain the family honor. Thus an 
ambition and assurance are created which make possible 
achievements felt to be in keeping with one’s estimate of 
his family’s worth. 

With nations and races it is the same. Take Greece 
at her zenith. To be a Greek meant something. The 
young Greek did not gauge his ambition by his degree of 
personal self-confidence and assurance. It was Greek and 
barbarian. The young Greek felt that because he was a 
Greek he was superior. As a result of this feeling and 
his strong race consciousness, he undertook and carried 
to completion feats that would have been beyond his 
ambition otherwise. And so it was with the Romans. 
The youth of conquering Rome felt they were made of 
different stuff from the rest of mankind. As they sub- 
jected the world, they had no misgivings regarding their 
right to conquer and to rule. They felt themselves to 
be a race of superior men, and they acted as superior 
men. When, however, the Greeks and the Romans lost 
their group consciousness, when their sympathies became 
so broad that all men were regarded as belonging to one 
brotherhood, the glory and grandeur of these peoples 
suffered a steady decline. 

It may be maintained, with a good deal of weight, that 
these people were superior in virtue of certain innate 
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traits, and that their decline was due to the killing or 
dying off of the superior. There is little room to doubt 
that there is a large measure of truth in this. Yet it 
should likewise be emphasized that the effect of an in- 
nate superiority must heve been greatly enhanced by a 
strong race consciousness and pride. Innate superiority 
combined with race pride, race consciousness, and race 
loyalty resulted in the artistic fruitfulness of one and the 
world domination of the other. 

The same factors are largely responsible for the posi- 
tion of the white races to-day. Possessing certain innate 
superiorities,* we have, owing to our successes, developed 
a strong race pride and consciousness, which have accen- 
tuated our innate superiorities. As a result we have 
been able to lead the world in science, art, industry, 
and politics. The consciousness of superiority that gave 
the Roman the courage to dominate the world has been 
a powerful factor in the success of our conquests. Feel- 
ings of the same sort are beginning to stir the Turanian 
world. A knowledge recently acquired from Europe of 
their rather remarkable political and military history is 
arousing in these peoples the ambition to repeat the 
glories of their ancestors. When the Mongol, Turk, Mag- 
yar, and Turkoman realize their kinship and the past 
glories of their race there will undoubtedly be born a 
new spiritual force which may restore something of 
their ancient glory. Knowledge of the same sort is a 
powerful factor in the nationalistic movement in India. 
The discovery of the Vedas, knowledge of the ancient 


* For discussion of these, see below. 
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glory of India, and the appreciation of Indian wisdom 
and occultism by the outside world have had a great in- 
fluence in breaking down the indifference of the Indians 
and arousing them to hostility toward British rule. 

The influence of knowledge of the achievements of 
one’s ancestors in keeping alive race consciousness and 
pride, and the power of these to affect seriously the be- 
havior of groups finds an excellent illustration in the 
history of the rise of nationalism among the Bohemians. 
According to Gooch,* the study of the history of Bohemia, 
made possible by the liberal policies of Joseph II of Aus- 
tria, created in the Bohemians a revival of national feel- 
ing. Palacky, convinced that the apathy of the Bo- 
hemians was due in part to ignorance of their history, 
set about in 1828 to correct this defect. In 1836 he 
idealized the culture of the Czechs in The History of 
the Bohemian People. Gooch writes as follows regard- 
ing the effect of this history: ‘The volumes of the heroic 
era of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with the 
resplendent figure of Hus in the foreground, burst on his 
countrymen like a revelation, and aroused corresponding 
resentment in Vienna.” “His work was not only a 
landmark in scholarship but a political event, a trumpet 
call to an oppressed nationality to raise its head and 
prove itself worthy of its illustrious past.” His work, 
with the efforts of other scholars, was able to arouse the 
Bohemians and rekindle the fires of nationalism. As a 
result there was created a new assertiveness and determi- 
nation to regulate to a greater extent their affairs. 

* Gooch, G. P., Nationalism, 31 ff. 
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Thus we see, then, that in all of man’s activities, his 
supply of strength, courage, ambition, self-assertion, and 
assurance can be increased by getting him to identify 
himself with his group through strong group conscious- 
ness and pride. There can be no doubt regarding group 
consciousness and pride as sources of energy. The inter- 
nationalist would probably agree with this, but he might 
urge that instead of identifying oneself with a restricted 
group, determined by race and culture, one should iden- 
tify himself with mankind as a whole. If men get new 
supplies of strength by identifying themselves with a 
narrow group, could they not get a greater supply of 
energy by identifying themselves with all men? The his- 
tory of man is more wonderful than that of any race. 
Why, then, may men not be taught to act as men, rather 
than as white men, yellow men, or black men? Why can 
they not draw from the feeling that they are men the 
stores of energy they seem able to draw when they iden- 
tify themselves with one of the groups of mankind? 
Certainly very profound and powerful emotions can be 
aroused by appeals of this sort. The pleas of humanity, 
brotherly love, the desire to live as men, no matter what 
the cost, deeply move us and exert a profound influence. 

We cannot question the power of appeals to humanity 
to awaken a high-mindedness and a nobility of purpose 
that are commendable. It is doubtful, however, if such 
appeals can create the courage, efficiency, ambition, and 
confidence that the highly developed group consciousness 
of a limited group creates. 

The reason for this becomes apparent from a considera- 
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tion of the range of the applicability of these virtues in 
so far as they are drawn from without. The students of 
the same college can get little from their college spirit to 
aid them in their struggle with each other. Only when 
they are competing with students from other colleges can 
their college spirit be sources of new energy. The mem- 
bers of a great family do not get confidence and assurance 
from their family pride in their relations with each other. 
Under such conditions each man stands for himself. With 
the outsider, however, this is different. Family pride 
and assurance born of generations of success enable them 
to meet the outsider with a confidence and assurance that 
go a long way toward success. So it is with all groups. 
The members of an organization get no advantage over 
each other from their membership. Whatever advantage 
there may be is mutual. As a result, each man is thrown 
on his own resources. It is only when dealing with out- 
siders that membership may add assurance and confi- 
dence. With nations and races it is the same. One does 
not feel new sources of energy coming from race con- 
sciousness when dealing with members of the same race. 
This is experienced only when members of different races 
are brought into contact. 

A consideration of the nature of force would show 
equally well that there must be different groups if we 
are to receive from the group force and power for personal 
relationships. All force is the result of differences or of 
tensions. It is a relation between what may be termed 
poles of tension. These poles may be material objects 
in the physical world, or beliefs, ideals, and other com- 
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plexes in the psychical world. A homogeneous world, 
it has been rightly said, would be a static world. There 
could be only inertia. This is as true of the psychical 
world as it is of the physical. To identify oneself with 
a self-conscious group that is opposed to similar self- 
conscious groups serves to create tension, and thus 
energy and force. If all such groups should disappear, 
a great source of energy would be removed. We should 
get more homogeneity, to be sure, but we must remember 
that homogeneity means inertia. 

In the psychical world, however, this is somewhat 
complicated by the influence of beliefs, fictions, and inter- 
pretations. These, as well as objective truths, affect 
behavior. Indeed, we must remember that in the psy- 
chical world fictions are realities which exert a profound 
influence over us. The influence of various superstitions 
is sufficient evidence of this. Hence, it may well be that 
even in the absence of a satisfactory basis for classifying 
men into various races, if a classification were accepted, 
it would become a powerful influence in the behavior of 
men. On the other hand, in spite of the evident differ- 
ences between races of men, it is quite possible that a 
belief in their similarity might become a powerful factor 
in influencing man’s behavior. The truth or falsity of a 
belief has little to do with its efficiency or power. 

Belief in race differences, feelings of race superiority, 
and group pride make for tensions and new supplies of 
psychic force. Belief in similarity would destroy these 
sources of energy. The group as a source of energy and 
power would be eliminated. Hence, the individual could 
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no longer get courage and inspiration from the feeling 
that he belonged to a race of superior men. In this 
way the supply of creativeness, assertion, and ambi- 
tion would be limited to the innate endowment of the 
individual. The individual would be compelled to rest 
content with his own store of psychic energy, assur- 
ance, and ambition. We should thus get, through our 
efforts to broaden our group to include all men, the same 
effect that is gotten when one embraces a narrow individ- 
ualism; namely, each man would be made to bear his 
own burdens unsupported by his fellows. International- 
ism and individualism have this in common: they set each 
man to achieve his salvation alone. 

How this works out may be seen by reference to Greece 
and Rome. When these states became introspective and 
began to regard themselves as mere men, like all other 
men; when they extended their feelings of sympathy to 
include all men; when they began to question their supe- 
riority and right to dominate, their creativeness and 
power suffered a severe blow. The individualism of the 
Epicurean did no more than the internationalism of the 
Stoic to break down the morale of these people. In both 
cases the individual was thrown back on himself. No 
more could he, through his race pride, loyalty, and con- 
sciousness draw on his group for courage and inspiration 
to carry through his creative projects. A great source of 
energy had been dissipated. 

In the light of the foregoing it seems unquestionable 
that strong group consciousness is a condition favorable 
to the development of strong, forceful personalities. One 
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big or all-inclusive group does not seem to meet the 
needs. 

This can be shown in another way. In order that there 
may be a highly developed group consciousness, it is 
necessary that there be more than one group. This is 
as true as it is that in order that we have a keen sense of 
green, it is necessary that we have seen other colors. 
If green were the color of all objects, we should have no 
color sensations or judgments. Color would attract no 
more attention than atmospheric pressure. It is be- 
cause we have seen other colors that we have a keen 
appreciation of green. Full appreciation of our group, 
a well-developed group consciousness, is possible because 
there are other similar groups. Historically speaking, 
we know that the existence of other groups has had a 
great deal to do with the development of strong group 
consciousness. Fear, rivalry, and struggle between groups 
have been powerful factors in the development of group 
consciousness. Psychologically speaking, we know that 
the existence of other groups is a necessary condition 
for the development of strong group consciousness. If 
there were only one college, there would be little college 
spirit. If there were only one nation, there would be 
little nationalism. If there were only one group, there 
would be little group consciousness. Just as the individ- 
ual gets a sense of self by contact with others, so a group 
develops a consciousness of itself by contact with others. 

If, then, we are concerned with the production of the 
maximum good, or perfection, or happiness, and if per- 
fection is rightly defined as the satisfying and creative 
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functioning of a well-integrated personality, the great 
value of highly developed group feelings must be recog- 
nized; for they serve to supply men with the assertion, 
courage, ambition, and confidence which are essential for 
the highest type of personality. 

It is probable that there is a greater readiness to recog- 
nize the value of strong group consciousness for creative 
enterprises and for domination than there is to recognize 
its value as a source of sympathy. Indeed, one of the 
beautiful aspects of the Utopia promised by the interna- 
tionalists when their ideals are realized is the growth and 
general spread of sympathy between all men. National- 
, ism, strong race feeling and loyalty, and group conscious- 
ness are regarded as bars to the growth and spread of the 
sympathetic impulses of man. Yet it is not difficult to 
show that groups that have a highly developed group 
consciousness have also more fully developed sympathetic 
impulses than the groups which are lacking in group feel- 
ing. Nor is it hard to understand why this should be so. 
If much of the psychic energy of the individuals of a self- 
conscious group comes from the group, it is natural to sup- 
pose that this common source of much of their energy 
should cause them to feel drawn toward each other in 
bonds of sympathy and understanding. An excellent il- 
lustration of this is afforded in a mob. It is when all its 
members are under the same influence that the feelings of 
sympathy are most potent. It is when the psychic force 
that controls the crowd is common that the ego breaks 
down, and all feel themselves united in the closest bonds 
of sympathy and mutual interest. 
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And so in a group that is self-conscious. There is a 
common source of psychic energy. The members have 
too much in common not to be affected by the dangers, 
troubles, and joys of each other. It is as if the group 
had set itself up as a source of sympathy. Nor is it nec- 
essary that sympathy so created be expended wholly 
within the group. It may be directed to sufferers with- 
out the group. None the less the sympathy expended 
without the group is largely a product of the group con- 
sciousness. It is at the school of the group that one 
learns sympathy. It is by being drawn into sympathetic 
bonds of understanding within the group that one is 
enabled to be sympathetic toward those without the 
group. 

If one is inclined to doubt the value of group conscious- 
ness as a source of sympathy, he would do well to read 
Tagore’s essay on Nationalism. In spite of the many 
hard things Tagore has to say regarding the nationalism 
of the West and his euphemistic description of the inter- 
nationalism of “the land of no nations,” one cannot for- 
get that it is “the land of no nations” that shows a, cal- 
lous indifference to the suffering found there, while the 
West, in spite of what Tagore is pleased to call its “iron 
claws,” extends help and sympathy to the famine-swept 
districts of the Orient. The lack of sympathy among 
the Orientals is remarkable, and is an occasion of com- 
ment by many travellers. Even such an admirer of the 
Chinese as Russell has to admit this. One finds diffi- 
culty in understanding how a human being can be so in- 
different to suffering as the Orientalsseem tobe. It would 
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not be possible were they drawn together in close bonds of 
group consciousness, for then each one would have re- 
ceived from a common source large stores of energy for 
his motivating dispositions. It is when there is no com- 
mon source of energy that the absence of active sym- 
pathy becomes possible. 

The Oriental, judging from Tagore’s account, seems 
too greatly concerned with his own thoughts, his contem- 
plations, perhaps too much concerned with humanity at 
large, to be greatly concerned with the suffering at his 
door. He has not learned at the school of the group to 
give expression to his impulse of sympathy. Here, as in 
other instances, we find that the broad humanitarian 
outlook of internationalism has the same practical effect 
that individualism has. The close personal ties of kin- 
ship and daily contact, the duties and obligations so 
arising may be discarded under the plea of being true to a 
broad humanitarianism. Interest in humanity in the ab- 
stract may thus become so great that no attention is paid 
to appeals for sympathy at home. Thus the internation- 
alist becomes as indifferent toward suffering and social in- 
justices at home as the individualist, who is unwilling to 
stop his round of pleasure in order to alleviate suffering. 

In the West, however, our sympathy is more active. 
Here men feel themselves drawn together in a group that 
is self-conscious. Such groups present the opportunity, 
in fact demand an expression of sympathy and mutual 
consideration. They furnish a suitable opportunity for 
bringing into full fruition the capacities for sympathy. 
They also provide a school for the training of these im- 
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pulses into active modes of expression. Sympathy thus 
created tends to express itself without as well as within 
the group. Indeed, it frequently happens that the noble 
impulses of sacrifice and heroism find their most adequate 
expression when they are expended on objects without 
the group. 

Yet Tagore, in his small book, continues to speak of 
the spiritual excellence of the East and to contemn the 
West for its lack of the spiritual. One cannot but be 
puzzled at Tagore. Admitting the many achievements 
of the West in art, science, religion, and philosophy, 
which he does not hesitate to regard as works of a great 
spiritual force, he continues to make constant reference 
to the spiritual superiority of the Orient. But in what 
does this superiority exist? “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Does their art or architecture excel ours? 
Does their music? Does the beautiful arouse in them 
emotions more sublime than in us? Have they given a 
more adequate expression to these emotions? Have they 
excelled us in philosophy? In religious insights? In 
poetry? Increativeness? In science? What, then, are 
the fruits of the spirit that Tagore seems to prefer when 
he praises the spirituality of the Orient, or the “land of 
no nations,” and contemns nations as soulless and heart- 
less? Does he so value a life of meditation and contem- 
plation that he is indifferent to the expression of active 
sympathy or to the creation of the great works of the 
spirit ? 

Indeed, the internationalist is here confronted with a 
serious dilemma. If he refuses to recognize the value of 
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nationalism in the West as a cause of our superiority, he 
is driven to make an admission that is very distasteful to 
all internationalists; namely, that the superiority of the 
white man is due to racial traits.* As a matter of fact, if 
one really wishes an adequate account of the causes of 
Western superiority, both of these factors will have to 
be taken into account. It is probable that the European 
possesses a capacity greater than others to receive from 
the group new sources of power, courage, and sympathy. 
As a result he has greater loyalty and develops a national 
consciousness which makes it possible for him to receive 
more and more from the group. This is a type of gre- 
gariousness. The Oriental, especially the Chinese, does 
not seem lacking in a sort of gregariousness; but gre- 
gariousness as found among them does not seem to unite 
them in the spiritual unity that we find among the Euro- 
peans. Their gregariousness seems to be patterned after 
that of cattle. It makes them very dependent on the 
group, but the group does not seem able to create in its 
members the loyalty and group consciousness that we 
find in the West. Perhaps this is due to the fact that the 
Oriental is not able to receive from without the same 
courage, inspiration, and enthusiasm which the Occiden- 
tal so easily receives. 

It may well be that an innate difference of the sort 
suggested above lies at the bottom of the superior group 
loyalty and the nationalism of the white man. It may 
well be that one set of conditions moulded the white man 


*T shall consider later other explanations that are offered of the superi- 
ority of our culture which tend to ignore the value of race and group 
consciousness. 
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into certain types of groups with strong feelings of loyalty 
and solidarity, while conditions quite similar gave rise to 
different types of groups among the Orientals. Yet 
while we recognize an innate difference between the Ori- 
ental and the European, we know that certain conditions 
in environment can break down this difference in culture. 
Under varying conditions the same individual can be 
made to feel and act differently. Hence the possession 
of innate traits that make for group loyalty and sym- 
pathy does not guarantee that these virtues shall occupy 
always the place in our lives that they now do. From 
the part that nationalism plays in imparting to one new 
courage and sympathy based on strong feelings of com- 
munity of interest between all members of the same group, 
we are quite warranted in saying that it is a powerful 
stimulator and creator of sympathy. If the ideals of 
internationalism should supplant the ideals of nationalism, 
a great source of strength, courage, loyalty, and sym- 
pathy would be destroyed. 

Internationalism, we may say, then, in so far as its 
ideal of breaking down group feeling and consciousness 
becomes effective, does not serve the good of man; for it 
not only deprives him of a valuable source of psychic 
energy, but of sympathy as well. What of its effect on 
the third trait necessary for a well-integrated personality 
functioning satisfactorily; namely, feelings of individ- 
uality or the my? | 

The value of the feeling of the my as a source of satis- 
faction need hardly be emphasized. We have constant 
illustrations of its effect on values. Judgments, ideas, 
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and even material objects exert over us a superior charm 
when they are owrs. We do not wish to have these the 
common property of all. If they are unique, we consider 
them all the more valuable. This is true even of physical 
objects. It is all the more true of ideals and insights. 
This is one of the reasons why analysis is objectionable. 
Things which we prize as truly our own, as personal or 
unique, are broken up, expressed in concepts and treated 
as unlimited stores of similar materials. The sense of 
the my or of the personal is violated. There is aroused 
within us an emotional opposition when we thus see our 
ego dissolved into concepts. This feeling of the individ- 
ual, the personal, or of the my must then be preserved if 
we are to have the maximum amount of happiness or of 
perfection. 

If it is true, as has been stated above, that inter- 
nationalism has the same practical effect as individualism 
in setting each man to work out his own salvation, it may 
be held by some that here at least the ideals of the in- 
ternationalist have clearly an advantage over those of 
the nationalist. For if internationalism sets each man 
apart from the rest, then is it not reasonable to suppose 
that feelings of individuality will reach their greatest de- 
gree of intensity in a world dominated by the ideals of 
internationalism ? 

To suppose this would betray a lack of knowledge re- 
garding the evolution of individuality. Individuality is 
not a mere unfolding of certain innate characters, which 
become more and more alike on account of group con- 
tacts. Individuality is a product. It is made up of the 
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germ which began the career of the individual and all 
that it has acquired as a result of its contacts. Individ- 
uality becomes more and more marked as one experiences 
deep sentiments and emotions, noble impulses and sym- 
pathetic appreciations. The man of a thousand con- 
tacts, a man of deep sympathies and understandings, a 
man who is acquainted with the literature, philosophy, 
and ideas of the world is more truly an individual with 
stronger feelings of individuality than the one who has 
not entered so fully into the lives of others. These feel- 
ings are well founded. Biologically we are very much 
alike. Our differences are differences in capacities which 
must be actualized before we get differences that are ap- 
parent and felt. Apart from differences in training, most 
men tend to act and feel very much alike. The depth of 
our emotions, the breadth of our interests, the keenness of 
our insights, the differences between our esthetic judg- 
ments, the sublimity of our aspirations, vary from those 
of other men, not necessarily because we are innately dif- 
ferent, but because of differences in our psychological de- 
velopment. The individual, therefore, who has received 
from his group inspiration, courage, ambition, enthusi- 
asm, loyalty, and the other spiritual forces the self-con- 
scious group is prepared to give, has feelings of the my 
or personal, which have a true basis in reality. 

The value of group consciousness in producing a feel- 
ing of individuality may be shown in another way. In- 
dividuality, as has been pointed out, depends on differ- 
ences or on felt differences. This is seen in the distinc- 
tion commonly made between the individual and the 
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common. Now it is general knowledge that group con- 
sciousness magnifies the real differences which may be 
found between people in different groups. Hence, a 
member of many groups would have the differences 
which distinguish him from other men magnified many 
times. For instance, a member of the British nobility 
has magnified the differences which exist between him 
and other Englishmen. As an Englishman he has mag- 
nified the differences which exist between him and other 
Europeans. As a European he has magnified for him 
the differences which exist between him and a non-Euro- 
pean. Within each one of these groups he has the same 
chance of feelings of individuality that he would have 
had were he an internationalist. Hence, strong group 
loyalties do much to make a man feel different, as well as 
to make him different. In each case the group makes 
contributions, and among these may always be found the 
feeling of being different. 

It may be held in view of the great loyalty, courage, 
and energy of the internationalist, who disavows the 
group loyalties here defended, that too much importance 
has been attached to the contributions of psychic energy 
and sympathy by the group. The possession of these 
traits by internationalists, however, should make us feel 
under no compulsion to change the general view-point. 
We are concerned with the conditions most favorable for 
the development of personality of a creative variety. 
We are not presuming to give the only conditions. These 
traits may be due to an especially good heredity. The 
view here set forth claims only that the general acceptance 
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of internationalism would tend to limit the number of 
well-integrated and creative personalities to biological 
variants. Certainly it would be unwarranted to claim 
that such personalities can exist only where there is a 
strong group consciousness. 

As a matter of fact, however, we have no difficulty in 
showing that the great ardor and enthusiasm of the inter- 
nationalist is created at least in part by group conscious- 
ness. The internationalist belongs to a group that is 
decidedly self-conscious when national values and rela- 
tions are discussed. At such times the ideals which he 
has received from men whom he regards as superior make 
him feel that he belongs to a superior group; from these 
feelings he gets a new devotion for the ideals and an in- 
creased elation in defending them. Opposed to the group 
of men regarded as morally superior, with which he identi- 
fies himself, he conceives a group of nationalists made up 
of bigoted patriots, capitalists, politicians, and the igno- 
rant masses. To what extent the feelings of moral su- 
periority so induced are responsible for the zeal of inter- 
nationalists it is hard to say. That they contribute much 
we need not hesitate to assert. Certainly a great source 
of this zeal would be dissipated if there were no opposing 
group. It is because there is a nationally minded group 
that the ideals of peace and brotherly love championed 
by the internationalist are able to exert at times a power- 
ful influence for peace and mutual helpfulness. 

If this is true, then it would seem that the ideals of 
internationalism are self-defeating. They offer us a 
world of peace and good-will, provided national loyalties 
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and race prejudices are removed. At present the crusade 
against these arouses an enthusiasm that brings together 
men from all classes and races. If, however, the ideals 
of internationalism should win, if men should no longer 
feel the bonds of race and national loyalty, what will be 
the effect on the peace of the world? ‘To make the ques- 
tion more concrete: Will the destruction of national and 
race loyalty serve to usher in the day of peace and uni- 
versal brotherly love? Or will this destruction merely 
serve as the signal for the breaking apart of men and the 
formation of new groups, based perhaps on economic 
interest, between which the struggle is to continue in a 
form more bitter and disastrous than the present struggles 
between nations and races? Knowledge of the conditions 
for the formation of groups and the creation of loyalty 
indicates that the second possibility is the more likely 
to be realized. 

The view which we have here reached by purely psy- 
chological considerations finds an abundance of support 
from a consideration of the actual effects of international- 
ism on class conflicts. And this, while yet there are 
strong opposing ideals, which should serve to increase the 
power of the ideals of internationalism among those who 
accept them. The internationalist promises us a world 
of love, friendship, and peace when the great breeder of 
strife, nationalism, is dead. It has been suggested that 
a probable substitute for national hates is hatred of 
hate.* Yet this substitution does not seem to be very 
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effective. A much more appealing and powerful sub- 
stitute is class hatred, which becomes greatly intensi- 
fied when loyalty to race and nation becomes impaired. 
Illustration of the effect of the destruction of race and 
national loyalty on class hatred is afforded in the speech 
of Zinoviev, president of the Congress of Eastern Peoples 
held in 1920. 

“We array ourselves against the English bourgeoisie; we 
seize the English imperialist by the throat and tread him 
underfoot. It is against English capitalism that the worst, 
the most fatal blow must be dealt. That isso. But at 
the same time we must educate the laboring masses of 
the East to hatred, to the will to fight the whole of the 
rich classes indifferently, whoever they may be. . . so that 
the world may be ruled by the worker’s ‘horny hand.’’’* 

The same hatred of classes is urged by another who has 
lost his national loyalty. Divisions and interests along 
economic lines are given such weight that the values of 
nationalism and race mean nothing. Indeed, before the plea 
of common economic interest all human sympathies seem 
to disappear. ‘Thus, the anarchist Johann Most urges: 

“Tt is no longer aristocracy and royalty that the people 
intend to destroy. ... No; in the coming onslaught 
the object is to smite the whole middle class with anni- 
hilation. .. . Exterminate all the contemptible brood! 
Science now puts means into our hands which makes it 
possible for the wholesale destruction of the brutes in a 
perfectly quiet and businesslike fashion.” { 


* Quoted from Stoddard, The Revolt Against Civilization, 160. 
ft Ibid., 217, 
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Our intense craving for peace and our desire to believe 
the internationalist’s promises of peace trustworthy, when 
examined in the light of modern society, become pathetic. 
In order to free ourselves from all friction and strife based 
on race and national consciousness, we attempt to de- 
stroy nationalism and race loyalty, without realizing that 
as these become weaker the brutal passions and hatreds 
of an intensified class feeling take their place. 

To-day our society is torn with class struggle. Labor 
and large portions of our people are demanding that the 
exploitation of the workers shall cease and that property 
rights be greatly restricted. As a result of this quicken- 
ing of the social conscience and the opposition of the 
vested interests, the struggle between classes goes on 
with ever-increasing intensity. The stability of our social 
structure is in danger of being seriously shaken. Un- 
less something is done to correct these conditions we 
may very well fear for our future. This is a time which 
demands a group loyalty that shall make, if need be, 
sacrifices for the good of the group. Yet just at the time 
that we need a loyalty firmer than ever, internationalists 
attempt to destroy national and race consciousness. 
Some of them do this in order to clear the ground for 
the final struggle between capital and labor. They 
know that as long as national loyalties are vigorous, 
men will hesitate a long time before pursuing a policy 
that threatens seriously the welfare of their country. 
Hence, nationalism must be destroyed in order that the 
class struggle may assume its final form. 

The pathetic aspect of the situation is that many Chris- 
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tian internationalists do not recognize this. They tell us, 
and many believe them, that when national and race jeal- 
ousies, hatreds, and frictions are removed, an era of 
peace will result. Here is a case of internal disorder 
based on economic factors. Will the complete removal 
of the feelings of nationalism, race pride, and group con- 
sciousness, think you, be helpful in bringing about do- 
mestic peace? The most elementary knowledge of so- 
cial psychology makes impossible the entertainment of 
such hopes. Groups are brought together by fear, of ex- 
ternal foes. If the fear of groups without were removed, 
a great source of social solidarity would be destroyed. 
Statesmen have long recognized this. They have used 
this knowledge time and time again to restore domestic 
peace. When domestic strife becomes so intense as to 
become dangerous, a favorite expedient has been to em- 
broil the country in a foreign war. As a result of the 
hatred and fear of the foreign foe and of the desire to de- 
fend their native land, internal jealousies and hatreds 
are forgotten. This source of internal peace is in danger 
of being removed—yet we have never been in greater need 
of factors making for internal peace. The internal 
struggle is bitter enough as it is. Who can tell how 
bitter it will become if race and national loyalties are 
destroyed? 

Already, in many circles, as has been pointed out, 
allegiance to one’s class is regarded as more sacred than 
allegiance to nation. We may expect a long and bitter 
class struggle under any conditions. Yet under certain 
conditions the bitterness can be eliminated to a greater 
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extent than under others. The internationalist under 
the guise of offering world peace advocates the conditions 
most favorable to making the struggle one of utmost bit- 
terness. 

The effect of the ideals of internationalism on peace 
between the nations is the same. The peace of the 
world at present depends on the unity of nations of 
European civilization. United we could easily maintain 
the peace. In order to secure world peace, it would seem 
wise to adopt policies that insure the unity of our group. 
To an impartial observer it would doubtless appear that, 
at such times, all possible appeals should be made to pride 
of race and common culture, in order to establish peace 
between the nations of our group. But does the inter- 
nationalist do this? Far from it. Nowhere is there a 
general use made of race and national consciousness to 
bring together the hostile states of Europe.* Indeed, 
everywhere there is a tendency to disparage in every 
possible way loyalties and values of this sort. 

When one sees the chaos in Europe, when one sees how 
one white nation is jealous and envious of the others, and 
when one thinks of the fine idealism spent in trying to 
break down race solidarity in order to make for a soli- 
darity of humanity, the tragedy becomes apparent. How 
much better and more effective would the efforts of our 
idealists be, if, instead of trying to impress upon us an 


* Even in the case of India, England seems determined to make little of 
race consciousness. The great opportunity to make an appeal for friend- 
ship to the upper castes of India on basis of race seems to have been thrown 
away. Instead of creating a bond between Hindoo and Englishman by 
appealing to race, the Hindoo has been antagonized. The effects of this 
neglect are now being felt, 
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idealism that is counter to our deep-seated values, they 
were to make their idealism coincide with the interest of 
our group. If they should make an effort to draw to- 
gether the white races in a spiritual unity of brother- 
hood based on race and culture, our practices and ideal- 
ism could easily meet, and we might reasonably hope 
that the white world, instead of presenting the present 
tragic picture, would be united in the noble ambition of 
securing the peace of the world and making it a place that 
shall satisfy more and more human needs and desires. 
In view of the fact that class feeling or consciousness 
becomes more and more intense, as race consciousness and 
national consciousness diminish, it may appear that the 
consideration of the contributions of group consciousness 
is irrelevant to our study of the effects of internationalism 
on character; for whether the ideals of internationalism 
or those of nationalism triumph, it seems we are to 
have strong group feelings. It must be admitted that in 
either case we shall have group consciousness, and that 
theoretically the individual runs no danger of being de- 
prived of the contributions of the group. Yet does it 
seem that the group consciousness founded on economic 
interests will serve in the same way as group conscious- 
ness based on race and nation to stimulate ambition and 
the desire to create? Does it not seem more likely 
that the group consciousness of any economic or labor- 
ing group will tend to hold its members to the group 
they happen to be in? Will it not thus put a check on 
ambition and the desire to rise? In fact, does not ob- 
servation show this? The contributions of group con- 
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sciousness founded on economic interest seem to consist 
largely of hatred for the more fortunate groups, and the 
desire to hold intact the group in order that it may be- 
come powerful enough to secure its demands. Hence, 
the suspicion, jealousy, and hatred found in these groups 
for the member who shows ambition and a desire to at- 
tach himself to a more fortunate group. Such groups 
seem to offer little of the ambition, inspiration, assur- 
ance, creativeness, and loyalty in its noble aspects which 
are the contributions of groups founded on a proud con- 
sciousness of race and national superiorities. 

The world, it seems, will of necessity lose from the de- 
struction of nationalism. If the destruction of national- 
ism means that group consciousness shall disappear, as 
some hope, the world stands to suffer a great loss. On 
the other hand, if it means that the group consciousness 
founded on economic interests shall take its place, it 
seems destined to suffer an even greater loss. In either 
case it would seem the part of wisdom to hold fast to the 
values of nationalism in the effort to establish a strong 
group consciousness founded on similarity of race and 
culture, for on these the maximum good of man seems to 
depend. 
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CHAPTER IV 
INTERNATIONALISM AND OUR GOOD 


Tue preceding chapter has dealt largely with the effects 
of internationalism on the development of character and 
strife between classes. In so far as these effects are in- 
jurious, all mankind would suffer from the triumph of 
internationalism. In many ways, however, the triumph 
of internationalism would favor backward nations and 
races at the expense of the advanced. These are the 
aspects of internationalism that are our present concern. 
The fact that we owe duties to our group in an especial 
way makes it imperative that we consider the probable 
effects of internationalism on us as a group. 

Our ethical idealism makes it hard for us to do this. 
We are so imbued with the thought that any principle of 
conduct, which is valid under certain conditions, must be 
universally applicable, that we find it hard to limit the 
application of any principle. For instance, if we find 
the ideals of democracy satisfactory within our group, 
we seem to feel under compulsion to make these ideals 
our principles of conduct without our group. In other 
words, we feel that the ideals of democracy must be uni- 
versally applicable. Thus arise the ideals of internation- 
alism, or democracy applied to relations between nations 
and races. We feel the necessity of this extension, in 
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spite of the fact that we bear a relation to those within our 
group that is different from the relation we bear to those 
without. We do this and think we are acting consistently. 
Yet we are far from being consistent. Nothing can 
be more inconsistent than the attempt to apply the same 
principles of conduct to different situations. 

We must recognize that as members of a group we owe 
duties and obligations to each other and to the group 
that we do not owe to all men. It is for this reason that 
we should not be content with a discussion of the effects 
of internationalism on mankind, but should insist that a 
discussion be undertaken regarding its effects on us as a 
group. As men we owe certain duties to mankind. As 
white men and as Europeans we owe certain duties to 
our race and cultural group. There is here a possibility 
for a conflict of loyalties and duties. Indeed, a claim of 
conflict of this sort is often made the means of justifying 
one for refusing to co-operate with his group. This 
should not be. It is not easy for the interest of our 
group to be opposed to that of mankind. We are too 
large a part of mankind for this to be true. The more 
likely situation is a conflict of interest between our group 
and some other group. In such a conflict our duty is 
clear. 

Our moral natures, therefore, should not be antago- 
nized in this discussion by the thought that we are oppos- 
ing our good to the good of mankind. The worst that 
can be said is that we are giving first consideration to the 
welfare of our group rather than to some other. To re- 
fuse to do this would be highly immoral. To sacrifice 
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our interest in order to be true to some ideal or for the 
good of another group is comparable to the sacrifice by 
the savage of his dearest possessions in order to establish 
between him and the hidden powers a community of in- 
terest. Idolatry becomes no less fatal at times by the 
substitution of a moral principle for a spirit. Blind sacri- 
fices can under no conditions lead to a moral life. The 
way to act morally is to act intelligently. This means 
that we must make a careful inventory of our values and 
regulate our behavior so as to secure the most of them. 

It has been pointed out that in the world as it now 
exists the white race possesses certain advantages. No 
matter what the cause, our race plays the dominant réle 
in the affairs of the world. It is the hope of internation- 
alists that changes in the present world order will be 
effected. Especially do they hope to destroy all domi- 
nation of one group by another. They desire to de- 
stroy all group advantages. In advocating this, they do 
not hesitate to tell us that our real good would be served. 

Internativnalists try to convince us in a number of 
ways that the ideals of internationalism, if put into prac- 
tice, will serve our good. They argue that international- 
ism will increase the good of the world. Consequently, 
our good will increase. They point to the dangers of 
nationalism. They point to the great savings that can 
be made when nations can discard their naval and mili- 
tary establishments. They love to draw lessons from 
history in support of their views. They depict the 
dwarfing effect of nationalism on character. They hold 
before our eyes the dazzling prospect of living with 
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all men in mutual help, sympathy, and love. They 
arouse our fears by telling us that unless we abandon our 
nationalism, we, like the nations of the past, shall fall. 
They appeal to our idealism by arousing the deep-lying 
and noble sentiments of humanity and brotherly love. 
Let us be sure that the dazzling prospect they offer is 
more than a mirage. 

What of the appeal to history they love to make? 
They tell us that nations fall on account of national arro- 
gance, social decay, and militarism. It should be ad- 
mitted that nationalism may reach an extreme develop- 
ment, and thus become an evil and cause of decay. In 
this it shares a characteristic common to most, if not all, 
values or goods. Nationalism is a value which, like all 
values, may lead to strife. Men are willing to fight to 
safeguard this value. They may be defeated in their 
struggle to defend it, and one may say that a nation fell 
on account of its nationalism. If, however, we should 
reject nationalism on this account, it would be necessary 
to reject many of our other values.* It is possible, of 
course, as stated above, that an extreme development of 
nationalism may lead to social decay. It may involve 
a sort of isolation that is not conducive to progress, and 
it may become a value or means to hide under cover 
many internal social abuses. This may cause the decline 
of a nation. Yet what element of social decay has been 
more powerful in bringing about the decline of nations 
than the breaking down of group loyalties? History, 


*See John Oakesmith, Race and Nationality, 264 ff., for statement of 
this position. 
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when rightly read, warns us against the ideals of in- 
ternationalism. It teaches us that nations may fall on 
account of social decay. It teaches us that nations cer- 
tainly fall when group loyalty is destroyed. Was not 
the decay of group loyalty the cause of the fall of Greece 
and Rome? Is not the lack of group loyalty largely 
responsible for the present plight of China and India? 
When groups become weak through vice or the destruc- 
tion of loyalties, they become an easy prey of the group 

with greater strength and loyalty. j 

If we are to be guided by the teachings of history, we 
should ask: What are the forces of disintegration within 
our group? And what is the effect of our current social 
philosophy on these forces? Finally we should ask: Are 
there powers without our cultural group strong enough 
to challenge our position? 

We may answer the last question in the negative with- 
out hesitation. In doing so we should not be unmindful 
of certain tendencies at work, which may in time cause 
us to hesitate in answering this question. Certainly, if 
we go on arming the colored races, providing them with 
industrial organizations, sharing with them our technical 
knowledge, and giving them the full benefit of all our dis- 
coveries in science and invention, it will be only a matter 
of time when they will be able not only to challenge our 
position, but, in all probability, to do so successfully. 

Common prudence, apart from history, should teach 
us to safeguard. ourselves against these possibilities. 
Potentially. the East is powerful in a military and eco- 
nomic way. When its resources have been developed, 
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when it finds itself crowded for room, when it has a cen- 
tral and efficient government in control of its military 
establishments, the weak Orient will have become strong. 
With the coming of strength, we may well expect a more 
energetic assertion of its “rights.’’ The domination of the 
whites will be challenged. Asia will then be no mean 
opponent. And she will almost inevitably be an oppo- 
nent if the tendencies which make for a greatly increased 
population continue—unless we become willing to aban- 
don our policy of holding vast areas of land for the future 
expansion of the white races. 

If these possibilities are presented to the Christian in- 
ternationalist, he will see in them only a new urge to 
tush the Christianization of the Orient in the hope that 
by Christianizing it, it may be saved from becoming 
militarized. Christianity, it is held, will be powerful 
enough to keep the Orient peaceful. But does the effect 
of Christianity in Europe seem to justify this? Does it 
not seem rather that the war-gods of Israel still exist in 
Christianity in the forms of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, and that as a result we are constantly urged to put 
on the armor of Christian righteousness and go forth 
bravely to the struggle in the name of these ideals? 
Certainly this suggestion receives some weight from the 
confession of the Young Turks that they would never 
have dared strike for New Turkey had it not been for 
the influence of the Christian schools, whose graduates 
were everywhere on the side of liberty, justice, equality, 
and fraternity.* 

*B. W. Capen, American Journal of Sooiology, 2914, 750. 
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The promulgation of Christian ideals in the Orient can 
but have a tendency to stir discontent and arouse opposi- 
tion to the dominant group. The ethics of Christianity 
make this inevitable. When these ethical conceptions 
are given a divine support, their power to stir up friction — 
and a determined assertion of what one feels to be his 
“rights” becomes all the greater. To hope that Chris- 
tianity can prevent the Orient from becoming militarized 
is poorly founded indeed. We may safely assume that 
when the Orient has adopted Western ideals, when her 
life is patterned largely after ours, when she learns that 
a first-class nation must possess an army and navy to 
defend its honor, she will possess such an army and navy. 
With these changes there will come an expanding popu- 
lation. An expanding population demands room. Here 
we have an almost inevitable source of friction between 
her and the whites. What outlet is there for China that 
does not meet white opposition? Possibly Siberia and 
southeast Asia could serve for a time. But very likely 
Australia and the Islands of the Pacific, or possibly Mex- 
ico, will prove more attractive. When she begins to 
knock at the doors of countries closed to her people, 
what will be our response? If we deny her admission, 
how will she take it? . 

Even then we may be powerful enough to hold for the 
white race the territories we have set apart to take care 
of our possible expansion. But will not the same ideal- 
ism that prevents us from taking measures to guard our- 
selves against these possible dangers prevent us from 
using our power before actual dangers? The same ideal- 
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ism which prevents us from safeguarding ourselves against 
this menace will be equally effective to prevent us from 
closing the doors on a crowded race. It will, as a matter 
of fact, be hard to justify in the light of our ideals the 
holding of Siberia and Australia against the pressing 
needs of a crowded race. After we have allowed these 
territories to become crowded with colored peoples, on 
what principle shall we refuse them admission into Europe 
and America? What right will the people in the United 
States have to this large and wealthy country, while their 
fellow men are crowded in less desirable territories? Our 
idealism will demand that we make room for them within 
our borders, and so in time our country will also become 
crowded. Yet does a world so crowded promise to bring 
about the maximum good of mankind? Does it promise 
good or evil to our cultural and social group? 

It should be unnecessary to add that in considering 
these questions we must make use of the values, ideals, 
and motives which we possess. We have no other values 
to guide us in reaching a decision regarding the desirabil- 
ity of such an expansion. Our insights and values may 
be faulty and imperfect, for they are not the insights of 
an infinitely wise being. Nor are they the insights of a 
Chinese. Yet they are our insights and values. Hence, 
they are the values that must guide us in reaching con- 
clusions regarding the desirability of a world crowded 
with yellow men. To abandon our values because we 
recognize that we cannot be sure they are perfect, or be- 
cause we recognize that the values of some other group 
may be superior to ours, is to fail to use the best knowl- 
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edge we have as guides to conduct. To do this could re- 
sult in nothing but moral chaos. As moral creatures we 
are compelled to be intelligent, which means that we 
must use all the knowledge we have, not the knowledge 
some one else has, in regulating our behavior. Hence our 
question may be stated as follows: Does it seem probable 
that the world crowded with colored peoples will conform 
more nearly to what we consider the maximum good of 
mankind? 

Admirers of the Chinese love to stress their wonderful 
ability to live and work hard on very little food. It is 
probable that they are able to convert more of the energy 
contained in their food into bodily energy than any other 
race. They love to point, also, to the comparative free- 
dom of the Chinese from nervous diseases. They love to 
point to their economy, patience, placidity, and constant 
application. They even point to their love of life, joy, 
and happiness, which enables them to see in the pain of 
a suffering dog the occasion for laughter.* We do not 
hesitate to admit these things which the admirers of 
the Chinese claim. But along with these virtues, there 
is another side. The patience and placidity seem to ac- 
company an absence of moral indignation at social in- 
justices. They are too indifferent to suffering. Their 
callousness is remarked by all. Their patience and con- 
stant application may be good. But they are expended 
to little advantage. They seem to be followers of dull 
routine, with the ability to stand an amount of drabness 
that is intolerable to us. There seems to be a lack of spon- 

*See Bertrand Russell, The Problem of China. 
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taneity, of wild outbursts of creative energy, of moral ela- 
tion, and enthusiasm. Group loyalty and patriotism 
seem to mean little to them. Hence, we may well doubt 
whether the energy that the Chinese so efficiently extract, 
from their food is put to a better use than the energy which 
white men extract with less efficiency. 

After all, it is the use that is made of extracted energy 
that should determine the superiority or inferiority of 
men. Whether the use made by the Chinese of their 
energy is better than ours can best be discovered by a 
consideration of the characters and ways of living of the 
peoples in question. Does an observation of the Chinese 
point to the fact that they use their energy in ways that 
seem more desirable to us than our own ways? Do the 
patience, placidity, endurance, callousness, lack of sensi- 
tivity, and general low level of morality seem preferable 
to the spontaneity, pugnacity, moral indignation and 
elation, outbursts of sympathy, and periods of creative- 
ness of the whites, even though the virtues of the whites, 
at times, may lead to cruelty and certainly, at times, to 
a high-strung nervousness bordering on insanity? Is a 
world made up preponderantly of people possessing the 
first group of virtues preferable to one made up prepon- 
derantly of people possessing the latter group of virtues? 

To this question the favorite answers of the interna- 
tionalists are that we do not know and that this is not 
the only alternative. Two other possibilities are pointed 
out: (1) The possibility of producing an amalgam by the 
interbreeding of the best in all races, and (2) a selection 
of breeding within each race. Regarding an amalgam, the 
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results of breeding between widely different races seem 
far from satisfactory where tried, notably in Central 
and South America. More than this, experience shows 
that the chances are very poor for the best in each race 
to interbreed with the best in others. Instead of the 
best intermarrying or interbreeding, it is usually the 
lowest representatives of the dominant cultural group 
that interbreeds with members of the other group, who, 
likewise, are frequently far from the best. Regarding a 
selective process within each race, mankind, as a whole, 
could probably be greatly helped by breeding out the 
lowest ten per cent. Such a policy as this, however, 
would do little to adjust the relations between races. 
We should still have to decide whether we shall adopt 
a policy that favors the eventual domination of the 
colored peoples or one that favors the continued domina- 
tion of the whites. To answer this question in the light 
of the good of mankind, it is necessary that further atten- 
tion be paid to race differences. 

It would be foolish of us to expect an impartial verdict 
in this matter. Those who think we are able to do this 
betray little knowledge of genetic psychology. Mind, on 
its motivating and dynamic side, is the sum of the affects 
we have acquired as a result of our experiences, plus our 
native likes and dislikes. Having acquired affects from a 
certain cultural environment, having had our character 
moulded and built up from certain types of experiences, 
we naturally tend to prefer and admire those things which 
thus form the core of our motivating and evaluating dis- 
positions, To talk of giving impartial judgments is to 
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talk as if one regarded himself as a visitor from Mars, or 
as one completely free from all earthly loyalties. But if 
this were the case, his judgment would be of little worth; 
for in order to form a judgment of values, an understand- 
ing of the thing judged is necessary. The only way to get 
this understanding is through experience. Apart from 
experience, value judgments are not possible. Yet ex- 
perience creates its own affects, and thus a biassed view- 
point. We cannot, then, claim universal validity for our 
values. They are too much a part of the accidents which 
have made us what we are. To a Chinese the eager rush 
and great display of nervous energy in our culture may 
seem madness. He may prefer a life lived at a much 
lower tension. No doubt the old-fashioned Chinese re- 
gards the ways of living of the Chinese of the old school 
as infinitely preferable to ours. 

It is not necessary to say whether the Chinese is right 
in preferring his ways of living, or whether we are right in 
preferring ours. We know that psychologically consid- 
ered both judgments are necessary. Something of an 
objective nature may be gotten, however, from the ob- 
servation of the fact that it is the East that is accepting 
the ways of the West rather than the reverse. Now it is 
a general principle in the evolution of cultures that the 
superior is imitated rather than the inferior. There are, 
no doubt, exceptions to this, as there are to practically all 
principles in the social sciences. Yet in the main we are 
safe in saying that the spread of culture, certainly those 
aspects that are of fundamental importance, proceeds 
from the higher to the lower. In the light of this princi- 
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ple the culture of the West must be regarded as su- 
perior. 

Writers who wish to break down group loyalty and to 
supplant it by broad feelings of humanity, like to point 
to the fact that all men form a single species. They im- 
ply from this that since mankind forms a single species, 
the differences between races are of little importance. 
Yet no one thinks of making the inference that all dogs 
or all breeds of dogs are equal, because they belong to a 
single species. We know that certain breeds of dogs are 
far superior to others. There is no reason why we should 
hold that all races of men are equal because they belong 
to a single species. A better method to determine which 
race possesses to a greater extent the qualities we regard 
as superior is to observe the behavior of races. 

Reasons have been advanced for believing that the gre- 
gariousness of the whites differs in important respects 
from that of the colored peoples. It is the peculiar form 
of their gregariousness, perhaps, that enables them to re- 
ceive such quantities of strength and courage from the 
group. It is this that makes for the lovalties that have 
been great factors in securing for the white races their 
present position. The power of the white races to im- 
pose their will on the world has been due in no small way 
to the fact that there have been so many white men who 
prefer to die rather than to be false to their group or ideals. 
Loyalty of this sort we feel highly desirable. It makes 
for social solidarity and security. Not only is this true, 
but it indicates feelings of a highly developed ethical 
self and a commendable conception of personal worth. 
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The man who values his ideals more than his life has a 
fully developed sense of the sacredness of personality. 
He prefers death rather than violate those ideals re- 
garded as essential to it. This type of loyalty does not 
seem evenly distributed among all races. 

Whether differences of this sort are really innate or are 
the result of certain fortunate traditions in culture is 
not certain. Probably they are due in part to both. We 
are on: surer ground, however, when we consider the initia- 
tive, forcefulness, creativeness, and general intelligence of 
the various races. 

Students of races, who wish to minimize or deny dif- 
ferences in abilities of the various races, are forced to 

admit the superior achievements of the white race. They 
use various ways to account for this, without recourse to 
the conception of race superiority. Yet the road they 
have selected to travel is by no means easy. They tell 
us that white superiority in culture is due to our start 
on the present backward, or younger peoples, as they pre- 
fer to call the peoples in primitive cultural groups. At 
other times they point to the antiquity of China and draw 
the inference that a race which has maintained itself so 
long must be a superior race. In one case the backward- 
ness of a group is accounted for as a result of its late 
start. In the other, an early start is treated as an indi- 
cation of superiority. 

Regarding the younger or backward peoples of to-day, 
whom, it is said, we have outstripped on account of our 
start, we have certain very definite data of great weight. 
Professor Woodworth has found that on very simple 
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“form tests” there are no great differences between In- 
dians, whites, Eskimos, Ainus, Filipinos, and Singhalese. 
Between these peoples, however, and the Negrites, Pyg- 
mies, and Igorots there were found striking differences 
and very little overlapping.* When higher intellectual 
processes are considered, differences between races be- 
come more apparent. S. D. Porteus has found that the 
young aborigines of Australia are relatively superior 
to the older ones. This would seem to indicate that 
the mental development of the native Australian stops 
early. These results and inferences made on the basis 
of intelligence tests are borne out by a teacher’s state- 
ment that it is easy to bring pupils through the fourth 
grade, but that it is exceedingly hard to bring about 
further progress. The inference that mental develop- 
ment stops early is also supported by the opinion of the 
school physician, who states that mental development 
seems to stop with puberty, which comes early.t This 
seems to be true also of lower caste children in south- 
ern India. The superiority of the white children over 
both these groups lies partly in the fact that the heredity 
of the whites supplies the force necessary to carry on the 
process of mental development long after that of the col- 
ored peoples referred to has expended itself.t 

The findings of Alice C. Strong regarding differences 
between the whites and blacks of this country agree with 
the above. This investigator has found that negro chil- 
dren make a better showing in the first five grades than 


*R. S. Woodworth, Science, 1910, 171 ff. 
TS. D. Porteus, Psychological Review, 1917, 38. 
{D.S. Herrick, Journal of Applied Psychology, 1921, 253 ff. 
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they do in the first seven. Thus it would seem that the 
mental development of negroes tends to stop early. At 
all ages, however, they are found to be retarded in 
comparison with white children. That this cannot be 
ascribed to a different cultural status was shown by divid- 
ing the white children into cultural groups. The children 
from the superior cultural group were superior to those 
from the lower level. Yet white children from the lower 
cultural group were decidedly superior to the negro chil- 
dren.* 

L. M. Terman, who has perhaps done more testing of 
children in this country than any one else, calls attention 
to striking race differences. According to him, intelli- 
gence quotients of 75-80 are very common among the 
Spanish, Indian and Mexican children of the Southwest, 
and negroes.{ The average for white children is 100. 

Democrats, who see in intelligence tests sources of in- 
formation that seriously threaten their social ideals, have 
of late shown a great hostility to them.{ Their criticisms 
may well be ignored. The theoretical assumptions on 
which intelligence tests are based are too sound to be 
shaken by the attacks of those who have done no work of 
this sort. These assumptions may be briefly stated: 
Difference in behavior which cannot be regarded as due 
to differences in environment must be regarded as due to 


* Alice C. Strong, Pedagogical Seminary, 1913, 500 ff. See also Ada H. 
Arlitt, ““On Need for Caution in Establishing Race Norms,” in Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1921, 179 ff. 

7 L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, 1916. 

t See, for instance, articles of Walter Lippman and John Dewey in The 
New Republic during October, November, December, 1922. 
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innate differences. By applying tests to children whose 
environments have been the same, as far as tasks called 
for are concerned, all differences in behavior can be 
regarded as due to innate differences. It goes without 
saying that children who go to school cannot be com- 
pared with children who do not go to school, on the basis 
of tests which require knowledge usually imparted at 
schools. It is also true that occasionally considerable 
variation occurs in the score of a given individual. Varia- 
tions of this sort may be neglected, however, for we are 
concerned with groups, and factors which cause varia- 
tions neutralize each other when the groups are sufficiently 
large. Therefore, when we are considering groups of 
school children in the same city, and from the same cul- 
tural level, we have groups that have a sufficiently homo- 
geneous background to enable us, on the basis of tests that 
have been used on thousands of children, to say with a 
great deal of assurance which group is superior. No sci- 
entific investigator would attempt to attack the validity 
of tests so used. The theoretical assumption on which 
they are based is thoroughly sound. The advantages 
which have resulted from their use establishes them 
firmly as an aid to school administration and as an em- 
ployment device. It is not unreasonable to hope that 
they will, in time, be a great aid in determining social 
policies. 

From the investigations that have been referred to, we 
can understand the backwardness of the younger races. 
They are young in the sense that their mentality only 
reaches a point that children in our race reach. The su- 
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periority of culture of the whites over that of these races 
may well be regarded as due in a large measure to the 
differences found in their respective mentalities. In the 
case of the yellow races the case is by no means as simple. 
We do not possess the same knowledge based on objective 
measurements. Our inquiry here must be based largely 
on inferences. 

If students of anthropology and of culture are inclined 
to hold that our cultural superiority over backward peo- 
ples is due to the fact that we got the start on them, how 
are we to account for the superiority of our culture over 
that of the Orient, which prides itself on the fact that it 
had a start of thousands of years on us? Two answers 
in the main are given to this. Our superiority is at times 
ascribed to the multiplicity of our contacts and the open- 
ing up of new sources of wealth. At other times it is 
regarded as due to the fact that the Chinese, on account 
of the unhappy accident of worshipping ancestors, have 
been rendered unprogressive. It is easy to show the in- 
adequacy of these explanations. 

It is true that contacts between different cultural 
groups have been a great source of progress. Much of 
our progress has been so caused. But most of the con- 
tacts that have resulted in progress for our group have 
been with Asiatics. There have been vast movements of 
peoples from Europe into Asia and from Asia into Europe. 
As a result of these movements, both the Asiatic and 
European were given an opportunity to learn something, 
and, hence, to progress. Whenever the European came 
in contact with the Asiatic, the Asiatic was necessarily 
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brought into contact with the European. Now the ques- 
tion arises, Why did Europe profit so much more from 
these contacts than Asia? If we attempt to explain our 
cultural superiority as caused by our wealth of resources, 
we meet the same difficulty. Asia is by no means lack- 
ing in wealth of all sorts. The mineral wealth of China 
is perhaps as great as that of any country in the world. 
If it is admitted that an abundance of resources provides 
the basis of our culture, it must be conceded that Asia had 
an ample supply to provide the basis for a culture equally 
magnificent. Yet even her agricultural resources, as well 
as her mineral resources, remained undeveloped until the 
Westerner began to exploit them. 

If cultural contacts and an abundance of wealth caused 
the progress of the whites, why have they not caused the 
progress of the Chinese? If it is said that this difference 
is due to the isolation which China chose for herself and to 
the worship of ancestors, we wish to know why a rich and 
powerful country should have chosen a life of isolation, 
and why ancestor-worship should have won such an ad- 
herence? Would it not seem that such a policy and such 
a religion would be especially favored by a race of habit 
and tradition, a race which lacks creativeness, initiative, 
ambition, confidence, and self-assertiveness? The old 
got on them such a hold that it became to them the ob- 
ject of greatest solicitude. We cannot imagine this oc- 
curring in a more aggressive and self-reliant race. In- 
deed, we may point to the fact that at a certain level of 
culture the worship of ancestors is almost invariably 
practised. Yet in the case of the white races, at least, it 
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has not been able to prevent progress or to make for the 
blind and stupid worship of the old and tried. The crea- 
tive urge of the white race, its sensitiveness to contacts, 
its keenness to make adjustments more and more satisfy- 
ing were too powerful to permit it to be shackled by the 
worship of ancestors. Only among colored peoples has 
this religion been an insurmountable obstacle to prog- 
ress. 

There is another explanation of progress popular with 
those who wish to minimize the réle of race; namely, to 
regard it as a variable of number. Given a group of a 
million people, the chances are, everything else being 
equal, that it will produce a larger number of geniuses 
than a group of a thousand. Since progress is largely a 
work of genius, its rate should tend to vary with the size 
of the group. This explanation has much in it. But it 
cannot be used to minimize race differences, for applying 
it to the different groups, it would seem that Asia, in 
view of its tremendous population, especially China and 
India, should have made progress much more rapidly 
than Europe, which had a comparatively small popula- 
tion until recent times. 

We cannot adequately account for the progress of the 
whites without an assumption of race differences. This 
assertion does not warrant the absurd inference, attrib- 
uted to defenders of this position by those who wish 
to attack it by misrepresentation, that culture is de- 
termined by race. A great multiplicity of factors have 
brought about the progress of the whites. The wide 
divergence of culture among the whites and the rapid 
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progress of other races under the guidance of the whites 
are sufficient proofs that culture can never be interpreted 
in terms of race. The same race will, under differ- 
ent conditions, give rise to a great variety of cultures. 
It is because this is so that we should be interested 
in seeing that conditions for the whites are as favor- 
able as possible. Yet when we find that the same condi- 
tions confronting different races give rise to cultures radi- 
cally different, we cannot neglect the factor of race. We 
are no more able to do this than we are able to neglect 
original nature in the character of an individual. The 
same original nature will develop into a given character 
under certain conditions, and into another character 
under other conditions. But different original natures, 
when subjected to the same influences, will give rise to 
characters that are different. And so with races and cul- 
tures. Subject one race to different environments, dif- 
ferent cultures will result. Subject different races to the 
same external influences, and different cultures will result. 
In one race contacts with culture lead to progress; in an- 
other race they lead to protective measures against the 
foreigner. In one case an abundance of resources pro- 
vides the basis for a magnificent culture; in the other the 
resources are left untouched. In one case large centres of 
population produce geniuses; they provide stimulation of 
minds, and so progress; in the other this is not so apparent. 
In one case religious beliefs are effective barriers to prog- 
ress; in the other they are overridden. It thus becomes 
apparent that an adequate interpretation of culture can 
never be given unless the two factors—race and environ- 
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ment—are taken into consideration. An explanation in 
terms of either alone can never be adequate. | 
Mechanical theories of culture and of progress can be 
stressed as much as one wishes, but they can never be an 
adequate explanation of culture. No doubt it can be 
shown that the rate of progress in inventions varies with 
the number of inventions. This is what we should ex- 
pect. For inventions are largely reconstructions and 
recombinations of the old. Naturally the larger the 
number of cultural products, the greater the possibility 
of seeing and effecting combinations along new lines. 
But when this obvious truth has been recognized, it 
must also be recognized that certain mental traits are 
necessary to effect the changes. They do not occur apart 
from human agency. Some men have not the fertile 
quality of mind to see new relations and combinations. 
Others have this in a high degree. Doubtless there can 
be found men in all the great races with minds capable of 
seeing and creating the new in the above sense. But 
when one contemplates the achievements of the various 
races in the arts, philosophy, science, poetry, and religion, 
it is hard to deny white superiority in these respects. 
For if progress is due, as it undoubtedly is, to the ability 
to effect new combinations, it should follow that the race 
which makes the most rapid progress of a creative, as 
opposed to an imitative sort, should be regarded as pos- 
sessing superior abilities for creativeness.* The history 
of inventions, political institutions, science, and philoso- 


* This, of course, assumes an equality in resources, numbers, and con- 
tacts. That the whites possessed no advantage in these respects over the 


Asiatics has beén pointed out. 
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phy combine to indicate the great superiority of the 
whites in the possession of traits which make for progress. 

However, we should not be too dogmatic regarding the 
relative merits of different races. The colored peoples 
may possess potentialities not yet revealed. This is 
greatly emphasized by the internationalists. It forms the 
basis of one of their objections to white domination. It 
must be admitted that possibilities are very hard to de- 
termine. It is extremely difficult to show the absence of a 
possibility. Hence, when we are told that the colored races 
may be our superiors, we cannot deny the statement. All 
we can do is to ask for the evidence that they are, or that 
they are even our equals. All the evidence in hand seems 
to indicate the superiority of the whites. Until evidence of 
the contrary import is produced, we should be guided in our 
ideals by the assumption of white superiority, and should 
view the probable preponderance of the colored races 
over the whites as the preponderance of inferiors over 
superiors. It therefore becomes apparent that we should 
take measures to secure our continued good, both for our 
good and for what we regard as the good of the world. 

In spite of this, however, suggestions of taking mea- 
sures to safeguard our future arouse within our group 
a storm of emotional opposition. The strong must not 
take advantage of the weak. This opposition has many 
sources. It is based at times on religious emotions; at 
other times it is based on an ethical idealism which em- 
bodies our sense of fair play, justice, and brotherly love; 
at other times it is based on a low type of individualism 
and commercialism. 
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All of us are familiar with the influence of religious con- 
cepts and ideals on our relations toward other races. 
Under its influence democrats of all types unite in invit- 
ing us to contemplate a world of peace and brotherly love 
founded on the ideals of internationalism. Nations and 
races are to forget their group consciousness, jealousies, 
and hatreds. In their place are to be substituted peace 
and good-will, born of the consciousness that all are chil- 
dren of God. Every one is to feel how wonderful it is to 
be a man, for all are to be filled with a spiritual force of 
sympathy and understanding that shall make possible 
the realization of the ideals of heaven on earth. These 
ideals have captivated our imagination, and there are mul- 
titudes willing to follow them in the fond hope that they 
may be realized. In contemplating this religious phenom- 
enon, one cannot but be reminded of the waves of religious 
enthusiasm which gave rise to the Crusades, Flagellation, 
and the Dancing Mania in the Middle Ages. We now 
look upon these phenomena as interesting episodes in the 
history of man. They furnish excellent examples of 
the power of suggestion to affect the behavior of large 
groups. They should serve to warn us that the present 
moral and religious elation that characterizes our atti- 
tude toward democracy in all its aspects may also be 
due to suggestion. Historians may look back upon 
it as an interesting episode in the affairs of men. Let 
us hope they will not have to look back upon it as a 
wave of emotional contagion that brought about the de- 
struction of the white races. 

Our sentiments of sportsmanship and fair play jom 
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hands with our religious sentiments to prevent us from 
taking measures to insure our future.* In our desire to 
take no advantage of the weak we seem to pay no atten- 
tion to the advantages we give them in many ways. 
If we understood clearly the disadvantages which a rich 
cultural group has in competing in the open field with a ~ 
poor one, there would be less hesitation to use our power 
and wealth to insure our dominant position. Instead of 
protecting our industrial life, we seem anxious to create 
rivals for ourselves. Yet it should be apparent that a 
rich cultural group will find it hard to compete with a 
poor cultural group, if the rich one provides the poor 
one with all the capital and knowledge necessary to be- 
come an industrialized country. Nor is it hard to see 
that the labor in the rich cultural group will suffer greatly 
from the unrestricted competition of the poor one. 
The outlook of internationalism, then, in so far as it 
has reference to the economic life of nations, is not a 
fair one. It gives to the poor a great advantage over the 
wealthy, and would, in all probability, lower the standard 
of living throughout the world. Instead of viewing the 
matter in this way, however, the general attitude seems 
to be that it would be highly immoral and un-Christian 
to refuse backward countries any help we can give in 
bringing about their industrial expansion. Yet those 
who take this attitude would be hard pressed if they were 
compelled to explain why we should favor alien groups 
more than our own. Or, if they disavow all loyalty to 
race and nation, to explain why they favor workmen who 
* See Chapter I for a discussion of this subject. 
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have little appreciation of their rights, who are docile and 
willing to work under the severest of conditions, and who 
seem little worried because of their inability to furnish 
their families with means for a decent living rather than 
workmen who possess a spirit of independence and a deter- 
mination to insist on their “rights” and to secure for 
themselves and families a fair wage? 

Internationalists, who care nothing for race or nation, 
do not seem to consider this aspect of the question. 
They prefer to harp upon our sense of justice and fair 
play, which demands that every man be given an equal 
opportunity. Yet where is the equal opportunity in a 
policy that so clearly favors one cultural group or one set 
of race traits at the expense of the other? Viewed in this 
way, we no longer have a sporting proposition. We have 
to make a serious decision. We must decide whether we 
shall accept ideals that make for the continued prosperity 
of our group, or whether we shall accept ideals that will 
tend to favor other groups at our expense. To decide 
one way means the probable death of millions of our com- 
patriots. In their places yellow men, in perhaps greater 
numbers, are to be created. Sentiments of sport are no 
longer in place when they place in jeopardy the lives of 
millions of our kinsmen. 

Not all the motives back of the appeal of international- 
ism are born of such noble ideals as those avowed by the 
Christian internationalist. There is the motive of pure 
commercialism, which puts profits above the good of 
one’s group. A man wishes to buy goods as cheaply as he 
can, regardless of the effect it may have on the industrial 
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life of his group. He wishes to invest his capital where he 
can get the largest return. For this reason, he wishes to 
view the world as the field of his activities with no restric- 
tions. Thus he is enabled to buy in the cheapest 
market and to invest his capital where the interest rate 
is the highest. 

Internationalism is also a welcome cover to hide an 
unwillingness to support one’s nation. Since the war, 
one hears on all sides that it will be hard to get men 
to fight again. The expression of the student body at 
Oxford, as reported in The Luterary Digest of July 22, 
1922, is especially illuminating in this connection. More 
recently the general attitude of the Canadian press re- 
garding the diplomatic struggle between England and 
Turkey is highly indicative of the unwillingness to sup- 
port with arms the foreign policies of our governments. It is 
natural that this should be the case to some degree after 
a long and destructive war, which has brought so many 
disillusionments. But this breaking down of group loyalty 
is all the more serious for having an ethical idealism to 
justify it. Disavowal of group loyalty is regarded as highly 
ethical. Civic and military virtues are regarded as relics 
of a barbarous age. The rankest individualism parades 
itself under the guise of a broad and noble humanitarianism. 

History teaches us that nations or cultures fall on ac- 
count of overpowering external opposition, and on ac- 
count of internal decay or old age. The dangers to our 
cultural group from without are potential. They may be 
avoided. But it is not necessary to be a keen observer 
to realize that unless certain internal elements of decay 
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are arrested, we shall be in no position to meet external 
opposition should such arise. Our position is doubly pre- 
carious. Those things, which are enfeebling us and rob- 
bing us of our confidence, assurance, and the loyalty of 
youth, are the very things which are being used to stir 
in the masses of alien peoples self-assertion, dreams of 
glory and power, and a desire for revenge against their ex- 
ploiters. More unfortunately yet, we are pursuing poli- 
cies which must in time make possible the realization of 
their desires. 

These tendencies are apparent on all sides. The spirit 
of criticism within, the destruction of loyalties, the im- 
planting of political and social ideals among subject races 
that must stir their opposition, the rivalries between na- 
tions in our group, the class feeling that divides each na- 
tion into two hostile factions, the intense yearning for 
peace and freedom from friction, the hopeless groping 
after impossible Utopias, the growth of individualism, 
and what in many cases is its philosophical justification, 
internationalism, all combine to weaken us from within 
and to give strength and courage to our possible rivals. 
When these tendencies are to be found in a culture, espe- 
cially when there is an intense yearning for peace and an 
unwillingness to assume social burdens and obligations, 
we may say the culture is growing old. It is losing the 
strength, ambition, and loyalty of youth. The freshness, 
confidence, and absolutism of youth have departed, and 
in their place are found sophistication, criticism, and a 
tendency to reject values which in youth had been power- 
ful forces making for enterprise and creation, 
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When a group thus grows old, however, the case is not 
altogether hopeless. As yet no satisfactory way has been 
found to restore youth to an old person. This is not the 
case with a group. Young blood and the confidence of 
youth are always available. We need only to make use 
of it. The restoration of youth to a group is, therefore, 
not a physiological problem. It is a problem of psychol- 
ogy and sociology. The rejuvenation of a group can be 
effected by instilling into it renewed confidence in its 
mission, in its superiority and in its right to dominate, 
and by filling all members with a loyalty that will cause 
them to see their interests in that of the group. These 
are the things which must be done if we are to recover 
the confidence and freshness of our youth. It is neces- 
sary that we do this if the tendencies to decay are to be 
arrested. 

Yet the path to this return to youth is barred by the 
ideals of internationalism. As long as we think in terms 
of these ideals it will be impossible for us to return to 
the attitude we bore toward ourselves and to life even 
fifty years ago. At that time we pursued a policy of 
subjecting the world in the utmost confidence of our 
power and right to do so. Indeed, did we not think it 
the duty of the powerful and superior to impose their 
will on the inferior? We were troubled with no mis- 
givings and doubts. As a consequence, we rapidly ex- 
tended our influence over the world, and only one nation 
seems to have been able to protect herself against our 
encroachments. What a change in the spirit of the 
white world to-day! We are unwilling to give up our 
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dreams of imperialism, and yet we think them wrong. 
We do not know what is right. We are divided on this, 
as we are on all subjects. Our desire for wealth and 
power, and our common sense, which tells us that we 
must be true to our group loyalties, conflict with our moral 
traditions and religious idealism, which tell us we must 
work for the highest interest of mankind regardless of the 
interest of our particular group. The confusion of gods in 
the late Roman Empire was no greater than the con- 
fusion in our ethical thought brought about by our desire 
to follow conflicting values and loyalties. 

_ Irreconcilable moral conflicts in the individual lead to 
disintegration of character. In society they lead to so- 
cial disintegration.* It is necessary that some adjust- 
ment, compromise, or choice be made between our con- 
flicting moral ideals. We cannot continue to act as our 
deep-seated race and group values dictate and yet be- 
lieve all the time that we are acting immorally. Nor 
can we act in the way our ethical traditions dictate with- 
out doing violence to our true interest, as well as to the 
interest of the world. It would seem necessary, then, 
that we recover the ideals of our youth. No doubt inter- 
nationalists will tell us that such a “reversion” is impossi- 
ble. “History,” they will tell us, ‘has no example of 
such occurring.” What if it hasn’t? Can we be sure 


* There are some reasons to believe that the increasing number of the 
insane is due in part to the conflict of ideals and to social disintegration. 
In the absence of recognized, and whole-heartedly accepted, moral ideals 
the problem of moral adjustment becomes too difficult for the nervous 
individual. He therefore breaks under the strain. Increase in insanity 
may thus be regarded as due in part to the absence of a well-integrated 
and consistent body of social practices and ideals. 
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that a thing cannot be because it has not been? Indeed, 
are there not differences, sufficiently great between our 
culture and all other cultures, that may well enable us to 
do this very thing? We know how easy it is to mould 
thought and to impress upon a group certain ideals. We 
have an example of this in our present idealism. We have 
succeeded in getting our people to embrace an idealism 
that is clearly contrary to their true interest. Surely, 
if such ideals can be impressed upon people, it should be 
easy to impress upon them an idealism that is in harmony 
with their deep-seated values—especially if it can be 
shown that this idealism makes eventually for the maxi- 
mum good of mankind. 

If our idealists should undertake to do this, if they 
should show us that the soundest ethics and morality for 
our group is in harmony not only with the true interests 
of our group but of mankind as a whole, there should be 
little difficulty in effecting a radical change in our moral 
ideals, and in this way eliminating the conflict that is 
bringing about a disintegration in our moral and social 
life. If man were wholly a rational creature, the task 
would be easy. Calling to mind the disadvantages of 
internationalism and the advantages of a strong group 
loyalty would in that case be sufficient to effect this 
change. 

The injurious effect of internationalism on the devel- 
opment of character has been pointed out. It destroys 
race and national consciousness, which we have found to 
be a source of power, ambition, and sympathy. In- 
stead of providing an environment in which the weak 
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have favorable conditions for development by drawing 
strength, courage, and ambition from the group, it tends 
to limit the number of strong and forceful personalities 
to the number of biological variants. In this respect 
its effects are those of individualism. In a moral sense 
its effects are also bad. Egoism, individualism, a love 
of ease, and an unwillingness to assume social obliga- 
tions, all get from the ethics of internationalism a sanc- 
tion that can but act as aggravating causes of these un- 
desirable tendencies in man. 

In so far as a shift in the population of the world will 
be effected by the application of the principles of inter- 
nationalism, we cannot regard it without misgivings. 
The shift that will occur will certainly favor the colored 
peoples. A shift of this order cannot be in harmony with 
what we regard as good or what we desire. It does not 
offer a prospect of producing the values and traits which 
we prize. It thus offers no prospect of bringing about 
the maximum good of mankind, which is the ethical 
principle on which it seeks to justify its programme. 

We are not concerned, however, with the good of man- 
kind irrespective of our own good. Our own good is an 
object of a concern as legitimate as the interest of man-. 
kind. Certainly it should take precedence over our con- 
cern for the good of any other group. In so far as inter- 
nationalism affects us as a group, it declares our position 
of world domination to be unethical. To correct this, it 
sets about to destroy our position by placing in the hands 
of possible rivals all the advantages which a poor country 
has in an economic struggle with a wealthy one, while 
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preventing us from making use of the advantages we 


possess as a wealthy group. It declares a broad interest 
in mankind. Yet it shows little concern to protect the 
rich group from the competition of the poor one. 

Politically, also, it tends to undermine our position. 
The moral position of the dominant group is subjected 
to a continual fire of criticism, while the subject group is 
made to feel in every possible way that it is being treated 
unjustly, and encouraged to make a more determined 
assertion of its ‘“‘rights.’”” This tendency of internation- 
alism, when viewed in connection with the possible rise 
of powerful industrial nations without our group, is a great 
menace to world peace. When nations without our group 
have become powerful, and have a great surplus of people, 
what will become of our dreams of peace if they should de- 
mand that we admit them to those portions of the world we 
are holding with mere handfuls of whites? If we yield, 
and the ethics of internationalism would demand that we 
do so, these areas will in time become populous with dark 
peoples. More room for their further expansion will be 
required. Shall we then continue to enjoy our well-paid- 
for peace, or shall we at last awaken to the danger and de- 
fend our race? The alternative will then be clear-cut— 
the peace of extinction or the struggle for existence. 
We are to-day amply able to take measures to insure 
for ourselves the territories we have set apart as the 
heritage of the white race. If present tendencies con- 
tinue for fifty years, who can tell what our relative 
power will be? 

When the promise of peace and good-will of the inter- 
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nationalist is examined in the light of the effects of inter- 
nationalism on the class struggle within each nation of our 
group and between the nations of our group it proves 
to be equally unfounded. Internationalism, in so far as 
its aims are accomplished, will lift from all the fear of 
external aggression. Thus it will tend to destroy race 
and national solidarity. In the place of this solidarity will 
arise inevitably a new bitterness in the class struggle. 
For bonds of race and nation will be substituted bonds of 
economic interest. For struggles between nations will be 
substituted struggles between classes. Such a substitu- 
tion offers little to commend it. In so far as the aims of 
internationalism exist as ideals to be striven for, they tend 
to remove the feelings of race and cultural solidarity 
which might be used, if intelligently directed, to insure 
peace and friendship between the members of our group. 
The ideals appear strong enough to destroy a powerful 
force for peace without being able to bring about the 
peace it promises. 

These evil consequences of the ideals of international- 
ism should be sufficient to cause us to reject them, were 
we completely rational. Yet man is by no means whoily 
a rational animal. He does not determine his acts alto- 
gether by his knowledge of good and evil. He possesses 
many non-rational or even irrational springs of conduct. 
Hence we cannot be sure that the ideals of international- 
ism will be abandoned, even if their disastrous results are 
clearly recognized. Their drives may be in irrational fac- 
tors, which are little affected by considerations of pru- 
dence. That this is so is rendered highly probable by a 
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consideration of the moral elation, feelings of certainty, 
and the religious enthusiasm of its devotees. 

Whether the reader agrees with all that has gone be- 
fore or not, he must recognize that the good which is ex- 
pected to follow the application of internationalism is not 
sufficiently obvious to make of it the unquestioned value 
that it is considered in many quarters, nor to justify its 
adherents in experiencing the moral and religious ela- 
tion that characterizes them. Adherents of this ideal- 
ism rightly attempt to justify it rationally. In so far 
as it is to be justified it must be so defended. This 
defense, we have shown, is inadequate. We therefore 
wish to know the true causes of the feelings of certainty, 
elation, and enthusiasm that attend the acceptance of 
democratic idealism. In order to learn these we must 
make a study of the non-rational factors which make for 
democracy. We are prompted to make this inquiry by two 
interests. We have an interest in knowing. To know is 
in itself satisfying. Nor is it unreasonable to hope that 
with knowledge a way to control may be discovered. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE APPEAL OF DEMOCRACY 


Democracy needs no justification in our society. It pos- 
sesses too sacred a character for this to be required. In- 
deed, it is rapidly becoming a value in the light of which 
our social problems are measured. The sacred character 
which is attributed to it must be understood if we are to 
reach an understanding of the insistence that all social 
programmes be democratic. We find excellent illustra- 
tions of this insistence in the discussions of the race prob- 
lem. Solutions of this problem are hopelessly damned if 
one can bring against them the charge that they are un- 
democratic. No serious attempt is made to learn whether 
a non-democratic solution may not be more desirable and 
more effective in bringing about peace, contentment, pros- 
perity, creativeness, and a life of leisure than a democratic 
solution. If reference is made to the growing friction be- 
tween races accompanying the application, or partial 
application, of democratic idealism, if the evils of this 
procedure are pointed out, these are not regarded as indi- 
cating the inadvisability of a further trial of democratic 
principles. Rather, these are regarded as indicating the 
need of a more thoroughgoing application of the principles 
of democracy. In line with this attitude God has for 


many become the God of Democracy. It is because of 
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the sacred character attributed to democracy that we 
are willing to sacrifice for it many of our most cherished 
values. 

The essence of the idealism of democracy is that of ser- 
vice and renunciation of all advantages of the strong over 
the weak. It is in keeping with this idealism that states- 
men defend with a fine gesture of moral superiority their 
policies toward backward and weak groups on the ground 
that they make for the good of the backward and weak. 
This idealism animates with a religious enthusiasm our 
moral and intellectual leaders, when they advocate poli- 
cies of service and sacrifice in order to help a backward 
group. The irreparable damage to the welfare of our 
group and to the good of the world, which may so result, 
is given little attention. How is this to be understood? 
Why is it that a large portion of mankind advocates un- 
critically an idealism that makes their own good secon- 
dary to what they deem the good of mankind as a whole 
or to that of some other group? On the face of it this 
seems strange. 

To those who have learned something of the power of 
the group to mould through suggestion the moral ideals, 
sentiments, and motivating dispositions of its members, 
the obvious answer to the above question is group sug- 
gestion. And this answer is largely true. 

The power of the group to impress its will on its mem- 
bers regardless of the interest of the individual or the true 
interest of the group seems limitless. Everywhere we 
find illustrations of the power of the group to impress its 
ideals on the individual, to fill him with power, to en- 
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noble, or to crush him. When the individual acts as the 
group demands, he is given a new source of energy, he 
feels his power increase; he is lifted up and ennobled. 
When he acts in a way the group does not approve he feels 
isolated; the united power of the group opposes him, he 
becomes depressed and is crushed under the weight of the 
general social disapprobation. Annihilation itself seems 
preferable to the opposition of the group; and in some 
cases at least one follows unresistingly a course that leads 
to self-destruction rather than oppose the group. The 
institution of the scapegoat provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of this. A clear account of this institution can be 
gotten from Frazer’s description of it as practised among 
the Aztecs.* 

Among these people it was the custom to select every 
year a handsome young man to impersonate the god of 
vegetation. ‘The person so selected was treated as a god. 
Every effort was made to gratify his wishes. Even the 
harems of the king were open to him, and he, as the god 
of vegetation or of fertility, was expected to indulge his 
sex appetites to the utmost. Wherever he went he wore 
the most handsome robes obtainable, and was given ova- 
tion after ovation by the worshipful populace. At the 
end of a year the career of “the god”’ came to a sudden 
and painful end. On a stated day he had to climb for 
the last time a long flight of stairs leading to the temple, 
while the crowd looked on in an awe-stricken silence. 
The ascent was made in a slow, solemn, and dignified 
manner. No fear or hesitation was shown. To do so 

* The Golden Bough, volume entitled The Scapegoat. 
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would be foreign to the character of the god impersonated. 
Yet the actor knew that when he should reach the top 
he would be seized by priests, bent over a curved rock, 
and that, with his breast thus exposed, a priest would 
cut out his heart with a stone knife and throw it at the 
foot of the idol. Each year the tragedy was repeated. 

Rites similar to these have been wide-spread. They 
have been practised all over Europe and Asia. Yet sel- 
dom in the account of cult practices of this sort do we 
get the least inkling that the individual selected to play 
the part of a god, and thus bear the sins of the commu- 
nity or insure a bountiful harvest, resisted.* Indeed, 
judging from the descriptions, it seems that the young 
men appreciated the honor of acting as the god, and 
played the part to the best of their ability. 

Those who played this part must have experienced a 
moral elation and a deep feeling of satisfaction from the 
knowledge that they were acting in a noble and praise- 
worthy manner. For this to be true it was not necessary 
that the real good of the community should have been 
served. Given the firm belief throughout a community 
that its welfare depends on a sacrifice of this kind, the 
one who makes the sacrifice, at the demand of the group, 
must have feelings of moral worth. He must become a 
hero in the best sense of the word. His act must arouse 
the admiration of those who look on. In the enlightened 
it must also arouse pity. Somewhat the same feelings are 
aroused by the sacrifice of one’s dearest possessions in 


* An account is given of a Christian in the Roman legions resisting. 
This was due to influence of the Christian community and ideals, however. 
In the conflict of group influences the Christian proved the stronger. 
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order to secure the good of the group, or to meet its de 
mands. Scattered all over the world groups have de- 
manded that the first-born be given to its gods. Un- 
numbered fathers and mothers have, as a consequence, 
thrown their infants to the gods of the river or sea. In 
other places they have placed them, as sacrifices, in the 
outstretched arms of the sun-god, to feed the fires in his 
red-hot belly. And these parents did so without a 
cry; not because they lacked all feelings of parental 
love, but because they felt that if they moaned the good 
effect of the sacrifice would be lost.* 

The demands of the group, when given a religious 
aspect, are thus seen to be all-powerful. Yet religious 
sanctions are not necessary for the group to demand and 
receive heavy sacrifice from its members. Ideals, pre- 
conceptions, or prejudices which have won universal 
assent tend to do so, even though no supernatural sanc- 
tion is invoked. The group possesses ample power in its 
institutions and customs to determine the moral ideas 
and values of the individual. It is in recognition of this 
that Sumner has advanced the thesis that custom makes 
right.f It is not necessary that the custom be wise or 
adapted to the needs of the group for it to be regarded as 
good. Customs may be quite unwise and have coms 
into existence as a result of unfortunate accidents; but 
having come into existence, they become powerful influ- 
ences in regulating the behavior of the group and in de- 
termining all ideas of right and wrong. Hence, when an 


* Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. II, 40. 
t Folkways. 
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individual is reared in a society that prizes chastity, he 
will value it. If reared in a society that holds it of little 
value or of no importance, he will so regard it. His 
ideals regarding deceitfulness, bravery, honor, treatment 
of the old, of women and children are all likewise deter- 
mined. 

This may seem strange at first sight, yet it is not hard 
to understand why it should be true. How could it be 
otherwise? From where are we to get our moral ideals 
and values if not from our group? If an individual is 
told by every one that activities of a certain sort are 
good, noble, and praiseworthy, and by performing them 
wins universal approbation, in the light of what is he to 
reject these values? Just as we take ready-made the 
physical cultural products of our group, so do we take 
ready-made our moral ideas, and these form a large part 
of our motivating dispositions and values. From these 
our fears, interests, aspirations, and moral enthusiasms 
spring. It is for this reason that society possesses such 
unlimited power to dominate the moral ideas of its mem- 
bers, and to make them approve a course of action op- 
posed to their interest and true good. 

It is true that occasionally an individual, if he has been 
fortunate enough to have had contacts with several cul- 
tural groups, or if he is unusually reflective and philo- 
sophical, may find fault with some of the practices and 
ideals of his group. But even in these cases it is doubtful 
if the fundamental values impressed in early youth under- 
go a radical change. For the average man, dependent as 
he is for all his contacts and ideas on his immediate group, 
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it is inevitable that he should accept its ideals and prac- 
tices as good and right. 

It is quite correct, then, to say that we are democratic 
and that the ideals of democracy arouse moral elation, 
because our society is a democratic one. We accept 
with elation democratic ideals, regardless of our good or 
of the good of our group, because our social values are 
democratic values. These values pervade our whole so- 
ciety, and an individual in our group absorbs these values 
as unconsciously and as inevitably as he takes in the air 
about him. These are the ideals that are approved. He 
accordingly approves them. 

To stop here, however, would be highly superficial. 
We at once wish to know why the values of our group are 
democratic values. Admitting that we are democratic 
because our society is democratic, the question becomes: 
Why is our group democratic? 

Answers to questions regarding the existence of an in- 
stitution or social ideal should point out what there is 
in human nature that causes us to get satisfaction from a 
given custom, institution, or ideal, and also why the cus- 
tom, institution, or ideal has arisen. In the present 
study, for instance, we wish to know what there is in 
human nature that finds democracy satisfying, and, sec- 
ondly, we wish to know why democratic societies have 
arisen. This is the method which should be followed 
whenever cultural phenomena are considered. In study- 
ing a custom or institution we should first learn why the 
custom is satisfying. After we have learned the elements 
of satisfaction in a given custom, our task is to learn why 
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the custom came into existence; for the fact that man 
finds pleasure in a certain situation by no means assures 
the existence of the situation. This becomes apparent 
from a consideration of the pleasure we get from many 
recent inventions. Our ancestors would no doubt have 
gotten pleasure from these had they been made in their 
day. Yet this fact was not sufficient to bring about the 
invention. Other conditions were necessary. If we con- 
sider social relations, we find equally clear illustrations of 
this. Man may and has found satisfaction in aristocratic 
as well as in democratic social relations. Hence, the 
existence of neither can be explained in terms of human 
nature. Their existence, as the existence of all cultural 
products, must be accounted for in terms of variable 
and accidental factors that affect human nature. 

Our inability to account for the existence of a cultural 
product in terms of human nature, however, should not 
blind us to the value, and even necessity, of pointing out 
the characteristics in human nature that are satisfied by 
the cultural product. If culture and human nature were 
more generally regarded in this way, there would be less 
exaggeration of mechanical theories of culture and prog- 
ress on the one hand, and of the biological theories on 
the other. There would be also a more sympathetic 
treatment of existing institutions. It would be recog- 
nized that they contain in them certain elements that are 
satisfying. An effort would be made to learn what these 
are. It would also be recognized that since an institu- 
tion may arise by accident, it need not necessarily be 
the most satisfying one possible. Hence, a more intelli- 
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gently critical eeu toward aliaral products, as well 
as a more sympathetic attitude, should follow from a 
general recognition of the true relation between culture 
and human nature. Following this method, we shall 
attempt to point out what there is in human nature that 
makes democratic ideals satisfying, and also why demo- 
cratic societies have arisen. 

Looked at broadly, in terms of human nature, we may 
say that democracy is satisfying because man is a gre- 
garious animal. Man loves to be with his fellows. He 
loves to share experiences with others. He craves sym- 
pathy and understanding. He loves to join with his fel- 
lows in common undertakings. He loves to feel the 
thrills that come when his narrow interests give place to 
the larger and more inspiring interest of his fellows. He 
loves to feel the intensification of life and the increase of 
power which come when his ego melts into a larger whole. 
He loves to feel back of him the united power of the group 
ennobling and inspiring him. Democratic ideals are in 
a sense the idealization of these states. Hence the ac- 
ceptance of them serves to arouse through suggestion 
the feelings idealized. This process needs to be described 
at greater length. 

It is generally recognized that man is a gregarious ani- 
mal, yet the true significance of this is often missed. We 
recognize readily enough that man when separated from 
his fellows is unbearably miserable. We fail to under- 
stand why this is true. We do not recognize that man 
is miserable when separated from his fellows because he 
is at such times cut off from a great source of energy and 
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power. Yet the ability to receive strength and psychic 
energy from his fellows is as truly a trait of the gregarious- 
ness of man as is the tendency to accept moral ideas from 
the group. The gregariousness of man enables him to re- 
ceive something of the collective force and power of the 
group. The motive forces that drive men do not all spring 
from within. Much of the courage, strength, hope, and 
endurance that animates men comes from without. Many 
times the individual feels himself lifted up and ennobled 
by a power far superior to those he, as an individual, 
possesses. The power of the group to crush the individual 
is equally great. 

The power of the group to exalt or crush the individual, 
Durkheim tells us, is the reality underlying religious life.* 
The power of the group to enforce its taboos, and to lift 
one from the drabness of commonplace existence to a life 
of higher intensity and nobility gave rise to the concept 
sacred. When the individual feels himself unclean and 
crushed because of the violation of a taboo, he realizes 
that all things do not belong to the same class. When he, 
after a period of isolation, joins his fellows—perhaps to 
celebrate a change in the moon or the coming of spring 
in dance, he feels his life currents quicken. There is an 
intensification of being. Within there arise new forces 
and powers. The drabness of his usual life disappears. 
He is no longer isolated and lonely. His ego fades away 
into the larger ego of the crowd. With this change some- 
thing of the force, power, and enthusiasm of the group 
animates him. 


* Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. 
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An experience of this sort requires an explanation. 
What is it, the primitive man asks, that so inspires and 
thrills one? Surely it is mana. But whence the mana? 
A kangaroo was seen a short distance away during the 
celebration, looking on. The kangaroo, it is held, must 
be the source of the inspiration. Hence, its sacred char- 
acter among certain peoples. After this, sacred em- 
blems of the kangaroo are made and exposed at the future 
celebrations of the group.* 

Our knowledge of the principles of association and sug- 
gestion enables us to understand why the sacred character 
of these emblems should persist and even grow. Since 
these emblems are always present at the dances and re- 
ligious ceremonies of the group, the association between 
the emblems and the emotional states, which originally 
required the explanation, becomes so strong that the 
mere presence of the emblem becomes sufficient to arouse 
the emotions, just as the sound of the bell in time became 
sufficient to arouse through suggestion the salivary 
glands of Pawlow’s dog. The power of association, sug- 
gestion, and expectancy in time becomes powerful enough 
to give the solitary individual, on beholding the images, 
something of the thrills he experienced in the group. No 
wonder, then, the emblems are regarded with religious 
adoration. 

Numerous illustrations of the fact that when we are 
united with our fellows, either through physical or ideal 
contact, in co-operative enterprises which involve the 


* This example affords a clear illustration of the confusion between tem- 
poral sequence and causal connection. Frequently such confusions are 
made by us without detection. This is especially true in the social sciences. 
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welfare of the group, great changes in our emotional 
states occur. It was the expression of the great joy at 
the passing of winter in the mad dances of the spring that 
in time gave rise to the cult of Dionysus. Yet when these 
dances had been made the object of a cult, and when it 
was felt that the welfare of the community depended on 
observing the rites, the rites were observed, and thus 
served to arouse the states of mind which originally had 
caused them. 

We need not go to primitive man or to the ancient 
world for illustrations of the power of the group. We 
find in mob behavior among us something of its power to 
thrill and magnify the individual. Whence the reckless- 
ness seen in mobs? How account for the excesses pru- 
dent men there commit? Whence the wild abandon and 
enthusiasm which meek and timid men there mani- 
fest? Are not these changes due to the fact that the 
ego of the individual fades away, or melts into that of 
the mob, while the force, power, purposes, and enthu- 
siasm of the mob, that is, its ego, enters to fill him with 
the courage, recklessness, devotion, and enthusiasm char- 
acteristic of men dominated by purposes held in com- 
mon with their fellows? 

This type of behavior is found in political conventions 
when swayed by the eloquence of a gifted orator. It is 
perhaps experienced more frequently in religious conven- 
tions. In the latter stampedes must be carefully guarded 
against. In crowds deeply charged with religious feelings, 
the material is always ready for great waves of enthusiasm 
which may commit the body to unwise policies. Behavior 
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~ in war, also, furnishes an excellent example of the power of 
strong group purposes and consciousness to effect great 
changes in the individual. At such times the whole com- 
munity is swept by a collective enthusiasm. The ego of 
each assumes less importance. In its place, the social 
consciousness of the group takes its abode. It demands 
and receives -acrifices that would have been beyond the 
power of the individual to give under ordinary conditions. 
It is largely for this reason that war is in a very true sense 
satisfying. It intensifies the life of the individual. Life 
assumes a new colorfulness. The narrow ego of the in- 
dividual expands to include that of the group. With this 
expansion the barriers to the reception of external energy 
are broken down and the individual feels to the greatest 
extent possible the collective strength and enthusiasm of 
his group animating and ennobling him, 

In these instances of character transformations the 
presence of one’s fellows plays an important part, but the 
presence of one’s fellows is not always necessary. The 
actual presence of others is not necessary for the Austra- 
lian to get the intensification of life, which he got origi- 
nally from the presence of others in the dance. The sa- 
cred symbols are at times sufficient. Nor in our group 
does the religious devotee require the presence of other 
worshippers in order to get a new access of energy, inspira- 
tion, and enthusiasm from his devotions. These may be 
gained by contemplation of the symbols or ideals of one’s 
religion. Indeed, contemplation in solitude is the method 
favored by the saints in obtaining the most intense of all 
religious experiences, namely, ecstatic trances. The pres- 
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ence of the crowd and the suggestions of the religious 
leader are necessary only for those who have not received 
full religious training. The same difference may be found 
between the trained soldier and the recruit. The em- 
blems of the regiment animate the well-disciplined soldier 
in a way that they do not the recruit. They are suffi- 
cient to cause the veteran to undertake and accomplish 
feats that seem impossible. Both the saint and the well- 
disciplined soldier are able to receive from the symbols of 
their ideals or organization something of the courage, in- 
spiration, and power that the presence of their fellows 
engaged in a common task would awaken in every one. 

There is a considerable evolution from the use of an 
emblem by the native of Australia to that of the use of 
emblems by the soldier and the saint. For the first the 
symbol is a fetich stored with the force of magic. The in- 
tensification of life and the thrills which one experiences 
are regarded as manifestations of thisforce. In the case of 
the soldier and the saint the element of fetich largely dis- 
appears. The ideal factors—love of country and pride in 
the regiment, for the soldier; and the virtues of God, for 
the saint, suffice. In all three cases, however, we have a 
clear illustration of the power of symbols to stir one. In 
one case the symbol is a fetich; in another it is a flag; in 
the third it is a word or concept. The word God may be 
as effective a symbol as a wooden image. 

We should now have something of an understanding of 
the power of the ideals and concepts of democracy to 
arouse moral elation and enthusiasm in its devotee. The 
elation of the democrat is produced in the same way that 
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it is produced in the saint. Democracy in a way takes 
the place of God, and through a contemplation of its vir- 
tues, such as liberty, equality, mutual understanding, 
sympathy, justice, fraternity, and humanity, an experi- 
ence closely akin to a great religious enthusiasm is en- 
joyed. Here descriptive terms act as symbols. This 
is the symbolization of language. Words, that are de- 
scriptive of certain states, when properly used, are pow- 
erful agencies to arouse the emotional states and aspira- 
tions they describe. Now what are the states, aspira- 
tions, and emotions which the above words, indicating 
the virtues of democracy, describe? Are they not the 
emotions and aspirations aroused in the mob? Are they 
not the emotions which cause the individual to lose him- 
self in the group? Do we not experience them most 
vividly when we are swept off our feet by some group con- 
tagion? Is it not when some unusual experience re- 
moves the tension which divides us ordinarily from our 
fellows, that we feel ourselves drawn to one another in 
a spirit of true fellowship, sympathy, mutual under- 
standing, and fraternity? It is at such moments that 
one feels himself lifted up and ennobled by a power 
greater than his own. The democratic ideals of mutual 
understanding and helpfulness at such times find their 
fullest expression. There is a rapid generation of a truly 
spiritual force. The broader interest of the group com- 
pletely dominates the hearts of men. In these moments 
the narrow, selfish ego is lost. ‘There arises a genuine 
sense of mutual understanding, fraternity, equality, and 
sympathy. The understanding and interests of each be- 
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come the same, for all are dominated by the crowd. 
There must be mutual help, co-operation, and sympathy, 
for all are bent on the same thing. A unity of will, as 
well as of effort, has been achieved. There is a genuine 
democracy. All become instruments for the realization 
of acommon purpose. A truly common will becomes em- 
bodied in each member. 

The words used to describe these mental states may 
serve as symbols, just as the sacred objects of the Aus- 
tralian, the flag of the soldier, or the God of the deeply 
religious, to arouse within us the states symbolized or 
described. We are thus enabled to produce in our- 
selves by the proper use of such words as fraternity, 
- sympathy, mutual understanding, liberty, equality, and 
humanity, in contrast to words such as selfish, self-seek- 
ing, narrow, and slave, something of the nobility of pur- 
pose and enthusiasm, as well as feelings of moral superior- 
ity, which characterized us when we experienced frater- 
nity, equality, sympathy, and mutual understanding at 
white-heat under the influence of the crowd. By idealiz- 
ing and contemplating the words which describe the 
states caused by the crowd, these states are in a measure 
produced. We feel something of the collective spirit 
manifesting itself within us. We feel ourselves again 
lifted up and ennobled. The elation we experience on 
accepting these ideals, therefore, requires no rational 
basis. 

The appeal of democracy viewed psychologically may, 
therefore, be regarded as due to the idealization of the 
satisfactions which one gets from the full exercise of his 
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gregariousness. This is true’: whether man lives in a 
democratic society or not. No matter under what social 
conditions man lives, the satisfaction of being in har- 
mony with his fellows, the thrills which come from blend- 
ing one’s ego into that of the group may be enjoyed. If 
these thrills are idealized, if the aspirations so aroused be- 
come the social programme, they are greatly intensified, 
and increase in strength and significance. This doubles 
the appeal of democracy. But this does not tell us why 
there are democratic societies; or why there are non- 
democratic societies; or why societies change from one 
to the other. 

To understand this, an account of social conditions is 
necessary. Yet a consideration of another trait in human 
nature will be helpful. Man is not only gregarious; he 
is also individualistic. He does not find satisfaction 
in unity only. He likes to exalt himself over others. 
Indeed, much of the taste and tang of life comes from 
the feeling that he is different. He does not like to be 
like all other men. He craves the recognition of a superi- 
ority which shall place him in positions of honor. In 
other words, man is self-assertive. Self-assertion is usu- 
ally regarded as a cause of aristocracies and ruling classes. 
We shall see that under favorable conditions it makes 
also for democracies. 

From a consideration of the fact that self-assertion 
makes for both democracies and aristocracies, we get an- 
other illustration of the limitations of psychological ex- 
planations of cultural phenomena. We are compelled to 
recognize that in order to understand why a society is 
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democratic or aristocratic, we must know the cultural 
factors affecting society. For at times we have societies 
founded on slavery; at other times societies are democratic. 
Either may be the outgrowth of self-assertion. What 
determines the development? 

The fundamental cause is economic. The effect of 
wealth in producing changes or in determining the social 
ideals and practices may be seen from a comparison of 
societies which possess an accumulation of wealth with 
those which have no accumulation. In very primitive 
societies, where methods of production are very crude, 
there is at best a very small surplus of wealth. Every 
one, therefore, is busy making a living. Naturally, under 
such conditions, men of superior intelligence or bravery 
will assume a sort of leadership. But there are no prob- 
lems of classes. Each man tends to find his level. Hach 
man contributes what he can to the general fund. As for 
the distribution, the amount of goods each man receives 
depends almost wholly on the wealth available and on 
the needs of the individual. The discrepancy between 
the leaders and others under such conditions cannot be 
great. Life is lived too near the margin of existence for 
this to be possible. 

These conditions change with improved methods of 
production. As a result of improved methods, an accu- 
mulation of wealth results. Differentiation of men into 
' classes becomes possible. Men of superior force and abil- 
ity set themselves up as masters of the common herd. 
They form the ruling and warrior class. They live on 
the best that can be produced. For this they give the 
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masses a sort of government and protect them from ex- 
ternal foes. As a result of social distinctions the differ- 
ences between the two groups, due originally to innate 
differences, are greatly accentuated. The superior class 
regards itself as superior, and to this the masses give 
assent. Through the constant recognition of their su- 
periority, the superior classes acquire more and more the 
manners of the superior. Their superiority thus becomes 
greater and greater, and their position more and more 
secure. The energy of the masses is consumed in the 
labor necessary to provide the rulers with the luxuries 
they come to demand. The energy, ambition, and assur- 
ance of the rulers are constantly fed, while that of the 
masses are continually crushed by feelings of inferiority 
and hard work. Consequently, the masses do not possess 
the psychic force necessary to resist the claims of the rul- 
ers. Indeed, they often lack the desire. This develop- 
ment seems to characterize early civilization wherever 
found. 

With further improvements in the arts of production, 
the wealth of society naturally increases. The discrep- 
ancy between the rich and the poor for a time becomes 
greater and greater. But as wealth increases it becomes 
necessary to find men to take charge of it. For those who 
possess wealth wish to make their wealth profitable. This 
requires men. Thus arises competitive bidding for men. 
As a result men see their values constantly mounting. 
They begin to share more and more in the greatly in- 
creased wealth of the group. 

It might be expected that the increased wealth of the 
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masses would have a quieting effect. Yet in reality 
the effect is just the reverse. Men who live very near 
the edge of subsistence have not the psychic energy to 
grumble in an effective way. It is this that Ordway 
Tead has in mind in his Instincts in Industry, when he 
tells employers that one way to have contented, or, 
rather, docile labor, is to pay wages that make life barely 
possible.* Such conditions of living will crush the spirit 
of independence and assertion. If conditions of living are 
sufficiently hard, men are deprived of the energy neces- 
sary for assertion and independence. It is when the 
masses have come to enjoy a living of a higher order and 
yet feel they are discriminated against that they become 
restless and discontented. They then become critical and 
wonder why there should be discrimination. They begin 
to wonder why their lives are not made as full and rich 
as the more favored members of society. They become 
more and more aggressive. The tension of maintaining 
a favored position becomes painful to the upper classes. 
Except where strong race feelings are present a virtue 
is made of necessity. One steps from the elevation he 
finds painful, and covers his change of attitude by an 
avowal of ethical and political principles in harmony with 
the ideals of social justice which an abundance of wealth 
made possible. 

This change is made all the easier on account of the 
attitude of certain members of the favored group. Not 
only do members of the unfavored class raise questions 


* This would hardly be possible to-day. The ideals of labor would not 
tolerate it. This was not the case in primitive society. 
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regarding discrimination, but members of the favored 
group do likewise. These begin to wonder why they 
should have so many goods which mankind as a whole 
lacks. They begin to raise questions regarding social 
conditions. Their sympathies lead them to desire to 
found society on what they conceive to be right rather 
than on privilege. They, as a consequence, avow demo- 
cratic principles. Thus moral force is added to the com- 
plaints of the unfavored classes, and when at last these 
have become able to demand that they be allowed to enter 
more fully into the cultural life of the group, even the 
quickened social conscience of the favored class gives a 
measure of assent. 

These broad tendencies or statements are always com- 
plicated by other factors. In our own immediate group, 
for instance, the development has been somewhat differ- 
ent. We have lacked the customs and traditions of an 
aristocracy. Our country has for the most part been set- 
tled by people wishing to get away from the aristocratic 
conceptions of the Old World. These men have deeply 
colored our social and political philosophy. In addition 
to this, just at the formative period of our history, the 
social philosophy of Europe was democratic. It is hard 
to overestimate the influence of the liberal philosophy of 
the eighteenth century and of the French Revolution on 
American ideals. Combined with these has been the 
influence of our frontier. As a result of these various 
factors America has from the beginning been democratic. 
The ideals of democracy have been the ideals of the high 
and low alike. We did not have to go through the long 
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struggle that has characterized the growth of democracy 
in Europe. 

Whether democratic ideals are accepted as a result of 
struggle or as a result of a favorable combination of fac- 
tors, which make struggle unnecessary, when they are ac- 
cepted they become powerful factors in arousing an en- 
thusiasm closely akin to the religious. For these ideals 
then act not merely as symbols of the sympathy, mutual 
understanding, enthusiasm, and intensification of life ex- 
perienced when one feels in perfect harmony with his fel- 
lows, but also as symbols of group solidarity. Asa result, 
the mere acceptance of them gives rise to an emotional 
change similar to that produced by whole-heartedly 
engaging in a common task felt to be of paramount im- 
portance to the group. On the other hand, to reject 
them gives rise to feelings of isolation and depression. 
One who rejects them can no longer draw on the group 
for strength. He is cut off from spiritual communion 
with his fellows. He feels himself out of harmony. No 
wonder, then, these ideals find ready acceptance. 

Our religious development has also been favorable to 
the development of the sacred character of democracy. 
Indeed, we may say that all the great religions of the 
world, with the exception of Brahminism, have been well 
suited for this. or democracy lies very close to monothe- 
ism. When the many gods give place to the one great 
God, the creator of all forms of life, all differences between 
finite beings tend to fade away. All men then stand be- 
fore the one God, the Father, as brothers. The idea 
that the way to please the Father is to act as brothers 
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wins easy acceptance. Hence, monotheism has always 
favored democracy. Democratic values become sacred 
because it is felt that God, himself, approves of 
them. 

Other factors have aided in bringing about the sacred 
character of democratic ideals. Our interpretation of 
progress has served to do this. Democracy is the result 
in part of economic progress. Yet our economic progress, 
as well as progress in general, is attributed to our democ- 
racy. There is enough truth in this to make this a great 
source of prestige for democracy. One of the greatest 
' values in our group is progress. Anything which makes 
for “progress”’ has a great deal in its favor. Our interpre- 
tation of progress has the same effect on our attitude 
toward democracy that the interpretation of progress 
by the primitive man had on his attitude toward his 
gods. When the life of a primitive community improved, 
the change was regarded as due to the kindness and power 
of their god. When some disaster overtook the commu- 
nity, some way was invariably found to excuse the god. 
Hence, love for the deity, and the desire to act so as to 
please him. Our attitude toward democracy is affected 
in the same way. We are making rapid progress in many 
ways. We are democratic. What is more obvious than 
that progress is caused by democracy? Also, some of our 
social relations are not satisfactory. What can be more 
obvious than that we should in these respects be more 
democratic? 

It is all the more easy for values to assume a sacred 
and unquestionable character because of our need of such 
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values. We need certain norms,* values, or principles 
which may act as guides to conduct. If we did not pos- 
sess them, the complexity of a moral life would be need- 
lessly burdensome, and the conscientious person would 
be loaded with a crushing weight of moral responsibility. 
Man has, therefore, always looked with favor upon cate- 
gorical imperatives and moral absolutes. 

They serve to lighten responsibility. When we act in 
a way that has back of it the enlightened social conscience 
of the age as expressed in a categorical imperative, we 
feel that we have in a measure transferred the responsi- 
bility from ourselves to the moral axiom or absolute. 
If our acts do not work well, we make numerous excuses 
for the moral absolutes. The successes we attribute to 
the ideals; the failures to human nature or something else. 

The values of democracy thus owe much of their attrac- 
tiveness to the fact that they are moral absolutes. This 
is a case of “To him who hath shall be given.”’ A social 
programme can be dismissed with little thought after it 
has been labelled undemocratic. A course of action may 
be justified because it is democratic. The simplicity of 
ordering social programmes according to fixed principles, 
the relief from responsibility, and the joy of being in 
harmony with our fellows, make these ideals too attrac- 
tive for us to resist. 

Internationalism attaches itself to the great prestige of 
democracy, for it is regarded by many as the logical ap- 


* Indeed, social relations are largely dependent on a body of recognized 
values. It is because men possess certain common values that they pos- 
sess in a measure a common will, and are able to live together in peace and 
mutual helpfulness, 
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plication of democratic principles to group relations. 
Some feel that consistency demands this extension, and 
all of us desire to be consistent. It is our desire to be 
consistent that has had great influence on the effort to 
extend the ideals of democracy to include all peoples. If 
democracy serves as a body of social practices and ideals 
to regulate our behavior toward members of our group, 
why should it not serve to regulate our behavior toward 
all men, and the behavior of our group toward other 
groups? That it should, we hold, is no more than con- 
sistent, and consistency has come to be a value of high 
moral significance. 

Yet consistency as a guide to behavior is very tricky. 
One must be very careful to know the limits within which 
a principle may be consistently applied. We find no diffi- 
culty in recognizing this when our tastes are concerned. 
We feel no compulsion to say that we like salt in ice- 
cream because we like it in soup. Nor do we hesitate 
to say that we do not like a pound of salt in our soup, 
even though we find a pinch very agreeable. We seem to 
feel under greater compulsion to be consistent when we 
enter the world of morality and social relations. We em- 
brace whole-heartedly the ideals of democracy as princi- 
ples to regulate our behavior within our group. If later 
some one reproaches us for not making a universal ex- 
tension of these ideals, we feel guilty. Yet why should 
we? Why cannot a man value democratic ideals as regu- 
lators of social behavior within his own group, without 
feeling that these ideals are universally applicable? Are 
we to assume that our allegiance and duties toward all 
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men are so nearly the same that we can make no distine- 
tions between men? Are we warranted in neglecting the 
close ties of duty to members of our group in an effort to 
be consistent, and to treat all men alike? Would such 
behavior be consistent ? 

On the contrary, it would be highly inconsistent. In 
order to be consistent in the application of a principle of 
conduct, we must be sure that all conditions are similar. 
Varying conditions frequently demand anew response. If 
one changes his method of adjustment when conditions 
change, he cannot therefore be charged with inconsis- 
tency. Much of the talk about consistency might well 
be abandoned. Too much of it is concerned with the 
extension of certain principles of behavior or with the 
means of realizing certain ends. Naturally means must 
change with the confronting situation. Consistency 
might, therefore, well be reserved to characterize the atti- 
tude of one who tries always to reach a certain result. 
He has a certain value or goal, which regulates his be- 
havior. Yet consistency so used throws little light on 
moral problems. In the first place it is of little help in 
deciding which value or goal one shall select. In the 
second place, a goal may be very suitable under certain 
conditions, yet under changed conditions it may be the 
reverse of suitable. Consistency does not tell us when 
this change occurs. If one is too consistent he may be led 
to wreck his life out of sheer obstinacy. 

Although consistency may be shown to be of little value 
in regulating our behavior, and especially in making 
moral decisions, and, therefore, in showing us the range 
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of the applicability of a social ideal, we know it is of 
value. We know that without some sort of consistency 
moral chaos would result. We know that if an individual 
is driven by one interest to-day and by a contrary one 
to-morrow, he cannot develop into a well-integrated per- 
sonality. We know his character would be chaotic and 
of a low order. We therefore wish men to be consistent. 
We wish them to be such that we can put our finger on 
them. 

Hence consistency may well be regarded as a value in 
itself. Internationalism, therefore, in seeking to attach to 
itself the sacred values of democracy by an appeal to con- 
sistency taps a great source of strength. The same may 
be said of interracialism. Many seem to think that social 
programmes are demonstrated to be desirable in a hetero- 
geneous group because they have worked well in a homo- 
geneous one. [If certain social measures or programmes 
have been found to work well when whites only are in- 
volved, this is taken as evidence that they will work well 
when whites and colored races are involved. We accord- 
ingly insist that the relations between races must be in 
accordance with the principles of democracy. If they 
are not, we are inclined to think they are unjust—just as 
if justice were something unconcerned with the values 
that are to be mediated between. 

The extension of democracy to cover international and 
interracial relations is by no means a purely rational 
process. Indeed, it is largely non-rational. The reasons 
assigned for its extensions are frequently no more than 
rationalizations. The extension is largely an outgrowth 
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of the necessities of social life. Society is possible only 
where there is a degree of mutual consideration. The 
need of society underlies the Golden Rule. Hence, society 
impresses upon us, perhaps imperfectly, those habits and 
attitudes which prompt us to act toward others as we 
wish them to act toward us. It compels something 
approximating this mutual consideration within the group. 
Internal peace is too dependent on the spirit of this rule, 
for it to do otherwise. Habits and dispositions so im- 
pressed do not, however, limit their influence to social 
relations within one’s immediate group. They inevitably 
color one’s outlooks wherever social relations are involved. 
Hence, the attitudes and habits which internal peace and 
group solidarity demand become the dispositions and 
habits which affect all social relations. 

We are induced to follow the absurd course of extending 
democratic principles to cover all relations not only by 
our love of consistency and simplicity in our social re- 
lations, and by the moral and social habits impressed on 
us by the necessities of social life, but even more by our 
unquestioning faith in the power of democratic ideals to 
solve the problems of our civilization. This faith pre- 
vents us from seeing the difficulties and dangers in the 
extension of democratic principles to govern relations 
between groups. We need to have some of this faith and 
many of our moral prejudices removed in order that we 
may take a more factual and empirical attitude toward 
all social problems. 

It is hard for us to do this. Our investigations and 
judgments are greatly influenced by our values and moral 
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complexes. Of all these, perhaps the ideals of democracy 
occupy the most important place. Hence, when we ex- 
amine social problems, we tend to look through the glasses 
of democracy. No matter, therefore, how great the dan- 
gers may be to which we subject ourselves by the exten- 
sion of the principles of democratic idealism, we tend to 
cling to the democratic solution. The various nonra- 
tional factors making for the attractiveness of democracy 
exert over us in many cases too great an influence 
for us to be affected by considerations of prudence. 
Fears of the dangers of internationalism are probably not 
sufficiently powerful to weaken the hold of the dreams of 
the internationalist on our imagination. These have a 
great charm for us. We like to think it possible to have 
a world of brotherhood, love, and sympathy, a world of 
rich artistic and creative fruitfulness, a world of plenty, 
peace, and good-will. Our optimism makes it hard for 
us to see that such dreams contain incompatible elements. 
We see nothing to prevent the complete and full realiza- 
tion of the dreams of universal brotherhood and peace in 
a rich and complex society abounding in artistic and 
creative fruitfulness. 

We see no necessity for strife and friction. We close 
our eyes to the fact that as national and race conscious- 
ness weakens, group consciousness based on economic in- 
terest becomes stronger. We fail to see that as struggles 
between nations decrease, the struggles between economic 
classes increase in intensity. We fail to see that a rich 
and complex society is possible only because some men 
are exploited. We fail to see that we must make a 
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choice between incompatible goods. We seem to think 
that we, as society, can do everything. We refuse to ad- 
mit that society must make choices. We recognize that 
the moral life of the individual is made up largely of 
choices between incompatible desires. We do not im- 
pose upon society the same limitatiou. Because we do 
not, the moral life of society is made up largely of strug- 
gles and vain agitations for the possession of incom- 
patible goods, rather than an intelligent choice between 
them. 

The ideals of democracy get much prestige and general 
support because they are championed by our intellectual 
and moral leaders. This is as it should be. The world 
owes a great deal to its leaders. Yet we must be careful 
not to follow blindly our leaders. This word of caution 
is seen to be necessary when one looks through history at 
the many cruelties, stupidities, and superstitions defended 
by leaders. The leaders of the Aztec society insisted that 
the welfare of the state depended on the awful tragedy 
described above. The leaders of European society in the 
Middle Ages insisted that Europe should undertake the 
crusades against the infidels; they insisted that men of 
science whose findings did not agree with their precon- 
ceptions should be made to recant. To-day our leaders 
insist that infants, who can know nothing of life except 
suffering, shall live. They insist that all social pro- 
grammes shall be measured in the light of democratic 
ideals. They insist that our group shall share with all 
mankind the benefits of our discoveries in science and the 
arts. Just as the leaders of ancient Israel demanded the 
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sacrifice of the first-born on the altars of their gods,* so 
modern leaders, in the name of Democracy, Justice, and 
Humanity, demand that we shall sacrifice our good and 
advantages. 

It is the purpose of the preceding chapters to make 
clear that this sacrifice is in vain. Attempts to justify 
it are based on the belief and hope that it will make for 
the maximum good of mankind, and that it is just. That 
it makes for the maximum good is, to say the least, very 
doubtful. If it does not make for the maximum good, it 
does not deserve to be called just; for common sense and 
usage recognize that those measures which tend to insure 
the maximum good of the parties concerned are just. In 
spite of all considerations of this sort, democratic ideals, 
which are essentially the ideals of service and renuncia- 
tion, have a strong hold on the moral consciousness of 
our age. This hold seems to be especially strong on our 
moral leaders. It is fortunate, therefore, that we are not 
dependent on our leaders to save us from the dangers 
which would arise if the ideals of democracy were extended 
to cover international relations. They insist that the 
principles of democracy are universally applicable. In 
this most members of our group agree. 

We are, therefore, confronted with a serious danger. 
On account of the various non-rational factors underlying 
the idealism of democracy, especially on account of the 
generation of great stores of sympathy by our strong 
group consciousness, which makes it possible to live in 


* For discussion of prevalence of human sacrifices among the Israelites 
see Frazer, The Golden Bough, vol. Il, 41-50. 
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the lives of each other, we find it hard to resist the desire 
to make a universal extension of the ideals rooted in this 
sympathy. Considerations of prudence seem unable to 
cause us to repress our sympathetic impulses. Probably 
we should be unwilling to repress them. But how can 
they be given an outlet without placing us in grave dan- 
ger? If the expression of our sympathetic impulses could 
be directed within our group, rather than without, our 
difficulty would be practically overcome. Luckily for us, 
there is a powerful class demanding that this change be 
made. 

The situation which confronts us may be briefly stated. 
Internationalists insist that we cease exploiting weaker 
cultural groups. Laboring classes, backed by social re- 
formers, insist that they be no longer exploited. AI in- 
sist that we maintain a rich and colorful culture. Sympa- 
thetic impulses generated largely as a result of group 
consciousness demand an outlet. We thus have forced 
upon us the necessity of making definite decisions and 
choices. Shall the expression of our sympathetic im- 
pulses be such as to undermine our rich culture? Shall 
we cease to give expression to our sympathetic impulses? 
Or shall the expression be directed within our group and 
thus correct many social abuses? Or shall it be directed 
without in the hope that the dreams of Utopia indulged 
in by the internationalists shall be realized ? 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE CHOICE BEFORE US 


Ir must by now be apparent that the dominant cultural 
group is confronted with grave problems. Largely as a 
result of a highly developed group consciousness, the sym- 
pathetic impulses of this group have reached an intensity 
which expresses itself in an idealism that shows little 
regard for the welfare of the group. More than this, 
these sympathetic impulses are no longer satisfied with 
expression in ideals. They demand an expression in prac- 
tice as well. Our problem is to control the expression of 
sympathetic impulses so that their source will not be 
endangered, and at the same time to preserve the com- 
plex and magnificent culture of the dominant group. 
For we may take it as axiomatic that sympathy is good. 
Its influence on the development of character has already 
been pointed out. It may in fact be regarded as a neces- 
sary condition for social life. We may take it as equally 
axiomatic that a complex and colorful culture is also good. 
We wish to preserve both of these goods. 

Our sympathetic impulses may be directed so that they 
will find an outlet without the group, or within the group, 
or they may be left to express themselves partly within 
and partly without. Expression without seems to be 
the aim of the internationalist; expression within, the 
aim of the social reformer, labor parties, and those who 
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are interested in building up strong feelings of race 
and national consciousness. Unwillingness to direct 
the expression is the attitude of the indifferent and all 
those who, for various reasons, are unwilling to assume 
the moral responsibility of helping to direct the evolution 
of man. A consideration of the effects likely to result 
from the different expressions of our sympathetic impulses 
will serve to show that this attitude of indifference is 
highly immoral. 

The internationalist who seeks to direct the expression 
of our sympathetic impulses without our group has a 
number of advantages over those who seek to direct it 
within. In the first place, sympathy is an interest in the 
other fellow. Sympathy for oneself is a contradiction of 
terms. There is such a state as self-pity, but this is quite 
different from sympathy. Sympathy seeks an outlet 
outward. Now the sympathetic impulses of our group 
are largely social products. They are due to the highly 
developed feelings of a group consciousness, which enables 
all members of our group to live intimately in the lives of 
others and to draw from others many of their motivating 
dispositions and much psychic energy. Sympathetic im- 
pulses so generated cannot find an adequate expression 
within the group. When so expressed they do not impress 
us as possessing the degree of nobility and worth we com- 
monly associate with sympathy. It is when they are ex- 
pressed without our group that we get the feelings of moral 
worth and nobility that are so satisfying. Hence, it is fre- 
quently far easier to arouse enthusiasm for the relief of 
sufferers without our group than within. 
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The outward drive of sympathy is made all the stronger 
because our attention has been directed toward distant 
suffering. We have been greatly aroused by the exploita- 
tion of weaker races or cultural groups. Yet the ex- 
ploitation of large numbers of our fellow citizens attracts 
little attention. In this exploitation we are often too 
much interested to be greatly aroused. The pouring out 
of sympathy for the exploited without our group, and the 
indifference toward the exploited within our group is a 
striking fact in our culture. No doubt this is due in a 
large measure to the fact that we have grown accustomed 
_ to exploitation and misery at home. It is due also in 
part to our firm belief, that is now happily being shaken, 
that any man who works can succeed in our group. It 
is due also in part to our belief that every man in our demo- 
cratic society will tend to reach the social status te which 
his innate abilities entitle him. If a man fails, we have 
been inclined to think it due to laziness, or because his in- 
nate characters did not entitle him to success. Thus our 
social conscience has been kept asleep by selfishness, habit, 
optimistic views of our social order, and by our psychologi- 
cal conceptions. It needs to be awakened. We need to 
have brought to our attention the exploitation of millions 
of our citizens. We need to have brought to our atten- 
tion the hardships, privations, and, in many cases, the ab- 
ject misery of many of our workers. We need to have 
brought to our attention the unbelievable conditions of 
some of the industrial centres of Europe. We need to 
realize that there are millions of people in our industrial 
group who are made to tread the bitter path of want. We 
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need to realize that there are millions of our fellow citizens 
whose potentialities for the enjoyment of the goods of our 
culture are left undeveloped. We need to realize that po- 
tentialities are too often developed only to be stifled in 
crowded and unsanitary slums. We need to realize that 
large numbers of our people who make possible our won- 
derful culture are left to eke out a bare existence in drab- 
ness and misery. We need to realize that at home there is 
ample room for the expression of our sympathetic impulses. 

The losses we may expect if our sympathetic impulses 
are turned without our group, to the extent that the good 
of the members of our group is of no more concern to us 
than those without, have already been indicated. Be- 
fore accepting the idealism of internationalism, we should 
prepare to witness the disappearance of strong race con- 
sciousness, which seems to be a great source of character, 
creativeness, and sympathy. In the place of strong race 
and national consciousness, we must be prepared for an 
intensification of class consciousness, based on economic 
interest. Yet class consciousness seems to possess few of 
the desirable elements found in race and national con- 
sciousness. Before accepting the ideals of international- 
ism we must be prepared to witness a great shift in the 
population of the world—a shift which will greatly favor 
the Asiatic at the expense of the European. Such a shift 
would be disastrous to us, and in all probability to man- 
kind. Certainly we have no reason to believe that the 
good of the world will be served by the submergence of the 
whites under a wave of color. 

Correcting social abuses at home offers an outlet for 
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our sympathetic impulses without incurring any of the 
above dangers. The question may be raised: How will our 
sympathetic impulses be expressed when internal evils 
have been corrected? Will it not then be necessary to 
give them an outward expression, and thus bring on our- 
selves the dangers we are trying to avoid? This question 
would have considerable weight if we were attempting to 
solve problems for eternity. We should not hope to 
solve problems for eternity. We have pressing dangers 
to avoid. We must solve them the best we can, even if 
the solution does not remain forever satisfactory. When 
present dangers have been corrected, we may well hope 
that our group will be strong enough to withstand all 
dangers, or that some other method of avoiding them 
will then be discovered. Even if this should not be so, 
it is the part of wisdom to embrace the solution which 
offers an escape from pressing dangers. We should 
not refuse a solution merely because it may not be a per- 
manent one. We must take the solution at hand. It is 
by turning the expression of our sympathy within our 
group that the dangers of internationalism can be com- 
bated most effectively. Appeals to sympathy, when 
combined with appeals to fear and prudence, should be 
effective in safeguarding us against the breaking down of 
national and race loyalties. An alliance between our 
idealism, sympathetic impulses, race values and fears is 
our need. An alliance of this sort would permit the ex- 
pression of our sympathetic impulses and idealism in a 
way that promises to safeguard our future; nor are the 
chances of such an alliance altogether hopeless. 
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There are many idealists and social reformers in our 
group who are impressing upon us the need to correct 
social abuses at home. They are bringing to our atten- 
tion the fact that large numbers of our citizens are being 
exploited. Hence, the increasing popular support and 
sympathy for the aspirations of our labor group. Com- 
bined with this is the growing power of labor organiza- 
tions. Labor, through its organizations, is demanding 
that it be allowed to share more fully in our cultural life. 
Men who do a large part of the work of production are 
insisting that they get a larger share of the products. 
These demands are meeting a sympathetic hearing. 
More than this, when these demands have been met, 
many of the dangers to our society will automatically be 
removed. 

The danger of exporting large quantities of our capital 
to other countries has been indicated. The fundamental 
cause of this exportation is that we produce in excess of 
our consumption. We fail to consume as much as we 
produce partly because our standard of living is not suffi- 
ciently high. When the demands of labor are granted, 
when every one is paid an amount that will enable him to 
live comfortably in clean houses and quarters, and to share 
in the richness of our culture, when our country has been 
made beautiful with parks and highways, there will be 
less wealth or capital available to industrialize other 
countries. There will then be less rivalry among the na- 
tions of our group for foreign investments. A great cause 
of international friction will be removed. A great step 
will have been taken to insure the peace between the 
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members of our cultural group as well as between our 
economic classes. 

Labor, in fighting its battles, is thus fighting for the 
preservation of our position of dominance. It is doing so 
blindly and from a narrow point of view. But who could 
expect it to be otherwise? The important thing to re- 
member is that it is fighting for the interest of our group 
asa whole. It therefore behooves us to support it in its 
aspirations. It may at times make unjust and unreason- 
able demands. These must be resisted. But our inter- 
est and sympathy in our fellow citizens, as well as our 
deep racial and cultural values, should cause us to support 
in general the struggle of labor for higher wages and bet- 
ter working conditions. 

It is the usual thing to lament the growing friction be- 
tween capital and labor. No doubt this friction, if ac- 
companied by a growing spirit of internationalism, is 
laden with the possibility of disastrous consequences. At 
present labor is strongly inclined toward internationalism. 
This is opposed to its true interest. If race and national 
values should disappear, the working men in our group 
would have a hard road to travel. Yet their tendency 
toward internationalism is easily understood. They see 
the capitalists of the world exploiting labor wherever 
found. Belonging, as they do, to the exploited, they feel 
drawn toward the exploited, and in many cases their 
sympathy for the exploited and the sense of their own 
injustices outweigh all considerations of national and race 
values. Internationalism for them means the end of ex- 
ploitation by the capitalist, since it means the union of 
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all workers in a determined assertion of their rights. It 
is not to be expected, therefore, that our large laboring 
classes should see that internationalism means their ulti- 
mate destruction. No doubt they will realize this in 
time. Already we find that when white labor feels keenly 
the competition of colored labor, it raises a voice of pro- 
test. In Australia the Labor party is alive to the danger 
of Oriental competition. The same is true in California. 
At present, however, labor is in general blind to the dan- 
ger of competition of the labor of other cultural groups. 

Although labor may blindly avow the ideals of inter- 
nationalism, in its demands for better working conditions 
and higher wages, it is fighting for the good of our group. 
The interests of labor in this respect are our. interest. 
The granting of their demands means a more equitable 
distribution of wealth within our group. It means in- 
creased consumption at home. It means a higher stand- 
ard of living. It means that all citizens shall be permit- 
ted to share more fully in the social heritage that is ours. 
It means the elimination of many of the social defects 
that keep our society in hostile camps. It means a long 
step toward internal peace and good-will. It means that 
our capitalists shall have less wealth with which to create 
foreign industrial groups to compete with us. 

The significance of the last statement needs to be 
grasped by the public at large and by labor in particular. 
When it is, there will be less toleration of the present pol- 
icy of unrestricted exportation of wealth by capitalists. 
Capitalists will no longer be allowed to make investments 
wherever they can squeeze the most out of labor. Our 
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group as a whole will regulate this. Unless our group 
does this its position will be endangered. Especially will 
labor lose the benefits of the progress it has made. The 
position of labor is endangered just as much by the unre~ 
stricted exportation of our capital as it is by the unre- 
stricted importation of cheap labor. 

This is one side of the economic struggle. If the de- 
mands of labor and our social reformers are granted, 
what will be the effect on our wealth and culture? We 
know that a large surplus of wealth is necessary if we are 
to have a rich and artistic culture. Can we maintain 
the richness of our culture and at the same time grant 
the demands of labor? Rathenau, in The New Society, 
thinks not. Rathenau, in that very keen study, points 
out that a surplus of wealth and a large leisure class are 
necessary for the artistic and creative fruitfulness of a 
society. Without the leisure classes made possible by 
wealth, philosophy, literature, art, and general culture 
must suffer a great blow. When the demands of labor 
have been granted, life, according to Rathenau, will be a 
drab and colorless affair. The men on whose backs the 
present complexity and richness of our culture rest will no 
longer bear the burden. We shall then have equality and 
what some are pleased to call justice. To-day some mem- 
bers of our group find life very beautiful; others find it not 
quite so beautiful; still others find it not beautiful at all. 
When the demands of labor are granted, no one will find 
it beautiful. It will be drab and colorless for every one. 
Justice will be consummated in the grays of night. 

Rathenau does well in pointing out clearly to us the 
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necessity of exploitation if the type of culture and life we 
prize is to be preserved. We need to realize this, for we 
are too much inclined to think that we can have a life of 
beauty and a culture in which life is really worth while, 
and at the same time have one in which our present 
ideals of justice and equality shall find full play. Yet we 
do not need to be greatly moved by the pessimism of 
Rathenau. If we find that labor can no longer be exploited 
within our group on account of its growing power and 
our growing sympathies, there are other means avail- 
able. The richness of our culture has rested for a long 
time on the backs of members of our own group. By 
imposing burdens on some and relieving others of them, 
we have built up a magnificent culture. Is it necessary 
that we exploit our own laboring classes? Can we not 
shift many of the burdens they have carried to the backs 
of others and still maintain the richness and colorfulness 
of our culture? Will our conscience allow us to do so? 
Have we the power? 

The preponderant might of the European group of 
nations considered economically, militarily, and _ politi- 
cally need not be referred to again. It is sufficient to 
impose our will on the world. When we raise the ques- 
tion regarding our ability to transfer the burdens of our 
civilization from the backs of labor groups within our 
culture to the backs of labor groups without, we are con- 
cerned with the possibility of increasing the productivity 
of the non-European group sufficiently to meet our needs 
and yet maintain our preponderant power. 

The changes brought about in our society by the indus- 
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trial revolution are suggestive in this respect. The great 
increase in wealth and its accumulation in the hands of a 
few should open our eyes to the possibility of living off 
the labor of others. When a man is enabled to produce 
in one hour what had formerly required several, wonderful 
possibilities for the creation of leisure classes through ex- 
ploitation are created. It matters little whether the la- 
borer lives next door or in a foreign country. Nor is it 
necessary in taking advantage of these possibilities to 
make the lot of the laborer harder than it was previous 
to the discovery of the improved method. Indeed, the 
lot of the laborer can be made easier at the same time 
that a leisure class is created. 

There need be nothing unjust in this. Feelings of in- 
justice arise when the laborer contrasts his position with 
those who live on his labor. If the laborer and the leisure 
class were separated, feelings of this sort would not arise 
as frequently as they have in our group. Hence, if we 
could use our knowledge and inventions to increase the 
productivity of labor without our group, and could get a 
large part of the increased production, there would be lit- 
tle to arouse feelings of injustice. All parties concerned 
could share in the increased production. 

Already our investments in foreign countries are sources 
of an income large enough to open our eyes to these pos- 
sibilities. The income of England from her foreign 
investments is estimated to be two hundred million 
pounds—an increase of over one hundred per cent during 
the twentieth century.* When one contemplates these 

* Brailsford, The War of Steel and Gold, 77. 
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figures and the rapidly mounting sum of money we are 
investing in foreign countries,* the possibility of get- 
ting from foreign sources the income necessary to grant 
the demands of labor at home and at the same time 
to provide us with the wealth necessary for a large leisure 
class becomes apparent. In making use of this source 
of income, however, we must be careful to avoid placing 
in jeopardy our own future position. In order to protect 
ourselves we must not allow the present unrestricted expor- 
tation of wealth. Foreign investments must be made a 
matter of public concern. They must not be made a 
matter solely of interest to the capitalist. Competition 
among investors must not be allowed to lower the rate of 
interest. The rate of interest must always be such that 
a large part of the increased wealth of a country brought 
about by use of our capital will come to us. Further, 
if a country wishes our capital, it must take it under 
our supervision. With our capital must go our engineers 
and experts; for, instead of teaching willingly all the 
world what we know about the arts of production, we 
must take care to safeguard our knowledge. It may even 
be necessary to extend our patent and copyright laws, 
so that the discoveries made in our group shall be the 
exclusive possession of our group. Any infringement 
on these laws should be punished by heavy penalties. 
In this way we should be able to make secure our con- 
trol over the industrial life of the world. This con- 
trol could be made all the more secure and our profits 


* It is estimated that the colonial investments of Great Britain increased 
seventy-four per cent per annum between the years 1882 and 1893. Ibid., 
(he 
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could be greatly increased by exercising a monopolistic 
control over certain key industries. We might well 
maintain a monopoly of the manufacture of essential 
machines and tools. By so doing the industrial life of the 
outside group would be made dependent on us and at the 
same time our revenue could be greatly increased. 

The development of the immense resources of the 
tropics is especially inviting in this connection. There 
great resources are going to waste. All we need to do to 
make them serve our needs is to direct the natives so that 
production may be greatly increased. With greatly in- 
creased wealth there, we may be sure that means can 
be discovered of turning a large portion of it in our direc- 
tion. In the same way we should be able, though prob- 
ably to a less extent and with less ease, to secure a large 
part of the income of all countries not already industrial- 
ized. For countries that are non-industrialized are willing 
to make many concessions to secure the capital neces- 
sary for their industrialization. This was true even 
in Europe in the era which ushered in the industrial 
revolution. It was the desire to encourage capital to 
exploit our discoveries and inventions that caused us to 
grant the monopolies and concessions, that brought about 
the rapid absorption of our increased wealth by a few. 
Possessing, as we do, most of the capital of the world and 
a large number of experts, who are perfecting continually 
better and better methods of production, we should not find 
insurmountable the difficulties of having most of our hard 
work done without our group. We have the position of 
advantage. It is only necessary that we make use of it. 
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Even if these suggestions should be adopted, they 
would not prevent a great race expansion of the colored 
peoples following their industrialization. . It is important 
to safeguard against this, for in matters of race domina- 
tion numbers are very important. The possibility of 
a great colored expansion becomes apparent if it be 
recalled that during the industrial revolution in Europe 
the population of the white race increased five hundred 
and fifty per cent. Adequate provision must be taken to 
safeguard ourselves from a corresponding increase in the 
number of colored peoples. The diverting of large 
amounts of the products of the industrial system to our 
use will serve as a check. Yet this method would be in- 
effective and cruel. It would be unwise to depend on 
purely economic forces to restrict the birth-rate. Mea- 
sures must be taken to prevent children from becoming 
profitable. Child labor must be prevented. Fathers 
must not be allowed to live on the labor of their children. 
Children must be made a luxury or expense rather than a 
source of income. The necessity of this becomes apparent 
when we consider that with the improved economic con- 
dition and sanitary condition of India under British rule 
the population increased three hundred per cent.* Early 
marriages have become more frequent.* It may be neces- 
sary to tax such heavily. Certainly measures must be 
taken to prevent children from becoming profitable. 
When this is secured, a general dissemination of knowl- 
edge of birth control would probably do wonders in re- 


* William McDougal, in a lecture before the Philosophical Club, Dart- 
mouth College, in winter of 1922. 
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stricting the birth-rate. Where large families are re- 
garded as a religious duty, as in China, the matter is com- 
plicated, but religions have been known to modify their 
tenets in the face of adverse economic conditions. This 
is especially true when these are combined with criticism 
from a respected group. 

If the exportation of our wealth or capital were reg- 
ulated as suggested, and the other precautions taken 
to insure our position of dominance, we need have little 
fear regarding our future. These would make us secure 
against the rise of powerful military, economic, or politi- 
cal groups, and at the same time provide us with the 
means of meeting the demands of labor at home without 
in any way impairing the brilliancy of our culture. More 
than this, our group would probably experience a new 
outburst of creative genius and race expansion. Our 
young men would be offered careers as engineers and 
managers in all parts of the world. In the remote past 
restless young men left: their homes to impose their wills 
on other white men. In the more recent past they have 
gone out to settle countries inhabited by colored peoples. 
In the future we may hope that they will go out as mana- 
gers and directors, engaged in the task of selling our knowl- 
edge to less advanced peoples at a price that shall do 
much to bring about a new race expansion of the whites. 
If this should result, we may well hope that in the course 
of a few centuries the whites will dominate the world 
numerically as well as culturally. This should be our 
great aim. For, after all, domination based on numbers 
is most important when considering the future of races. 
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Position of domination is never secure until based on 
numbers. Whether or not a new period of race expansion 
results, certainly we should have a new outburst of 
creative and artistic fruitfulness. Our race pride and 
consciousness will be immeasurably intensified; our con- 
tacts with other cultures will be multiplied. As a re- 
sult we may look forward confidently to a new era of 
creativeness. 

Why should we hesitate to safeguard ourselves in this 
way? ‘There is no reason why a strong cultural group 
should allow itself to be menaced by the rise of new in- 
dustrial centres founded largely on its capital and knowl- 
edge. Yet there are grave difficulties in getting our peo- 
ple to regard as desirable a policy of deliberate exploita- 
tion. That is to say, we hesitate to take advantage of 
our power to shift the burden of our culture from the 
backs of the exploited at home to other groups, or to 
safeguard our future by imposing restrictions on the weak. 
We must free our minds of many of our ethical and moral 
prejudices. In order to do so we must view our situa- 
tion frankly in terms of the maximum good of our group 
and of the world. If this is done, we shall have less hesi- 
tation. It will be seen that the programme suggested 
tends to preserve, not only our good, but what we regard 
as the maximum good of the world. We have found rea- 
sons for believing that many of the cultural values we 
deeply prize are possible only when there is a measure of 
exploitation. We have found reasons for believing that 
the exploitation of labor at home must shortly cease. We 
have found reasons for believing that the good of the 
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world will best be served by the domination of the whites 
rather than the yellows. All these values are safeguarded 
by the programme suggested. It will intensify race con- 
sciousness. It will furnish us the means of a rich culture 
without internal exploitation. It will set free larger num- 
bers of our citizens to indulge in creative enterprises. It 
will insure to the world the continued domination of the 
whites. It will insure to the world the contributions the 
white race seems so pre-eminently able to make. Surely, 
then, it is our duty to take measures to safeguard our 
future. 

If we fail to direct the expression of our sympathetic 
impulses, through our unwillingness to assume the moral 
responsibility involved in directing them, or if we direct 
the expression in the channels advocated by the inter- 
nationalist, we must be prepared to see the world changed 
in a way that does not correspond with our idea of what 
is desirable. We must be prepared to see in time the 
breakdown of race consciousness and pride. We must be 
prepared to see the world deprived of the strength, cour- 
age, ambition, and sympathy that come from a highly 
developed group consciousness. We must be prepared to 
see a shift in the relative importance of races in a way 
that will be distasteful to us. We must be prepared to 

-see the standard of living in our group go lower and lower 
under the destructive competition of cheap labor in coun- 
tries that are struggling to become industrialized. Or 
else we must be prepared to see the population of our in- 
dustrial centres steadily decline, as our workers find it im- 
possible to rear their children as they think they should. 
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Finally, we must be prepared to see not only a continua- 
tion of the rivalries between nations in our group and the 
class struggle, but also a destructive struggle between the 
white and yellow groups of nations. All these struggles 
will be intensified, for a great source of sympathy will be 
dissipated, while the causes of strife will be multiplied. 
Thus the undirected expression of our sympathetic im- 
pulses may be the source not only of our undoing but of 
the undoing of the world as well. 

This, however, need not be. It is in our power to give 
the world a different future. The expression of our sym- 
pathetic impulses within our group, combined with an in- 
telligent policy toward the backward peoples, points the 
way. We can so order events that we shall secure indus- 
trial peace within. We can bring about a newer and 
finer feeling of social solidarity based on culture, common 
interest, and race. With the improvement of our inter- 
nal affairs, we may expect a great spiritual revival that 
shall find expression in art, science, philosophy, and reli- 
gion. In this revival the ties of race and the heritage of 
a glorious past will be stressed, and we may expect that 
our group will act more and more as a unit, for it will feel 
itself more and more a single whole. Finally, for an un- 
directed process of evolution there will be substituted an 
ordered evolution which shall safeguard to the world the 
contributions of the white man’s genius and initiative. 
No longer will we allow the operation of blind economic 
and biological forces to determine the future of the world. 
We will recognize as our duty the task of controlling the 
development of the world along those lines that seem to 
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promise the maximum good to us and to mankind as a 
whole. 

Yet we hesitate to assume control. We wish to assume 
a, laissez-faire policy in the hope that we shall escape all 
responsibility. More than this, the control suggested is 
directly opposed to our ethical conceptions. The sugges- 
tion to adopt a conscious policy of exploitation arouses a 
strong emotional opposition. Would not such a policy, 
we are asked, mean the reversion to the old Roman view 
of life, built, as it was, on the labor of others? Would it 
not mean the denial of the sacred right of each man to 
live his own life? If we must use men as means, we desire 
to do so surreptitiously. By so doing our moral ideas 
are not so clearly violated. The issue does not appear so 
clearly in consciousness. This is not the case when we 
are asked to adopt a policy of exploitation. A clear con- 
flict, in the latter case, is made necessary. A choice of 
great moral significance is forced upon us. We are forced 
to assume a grave moral responsibility. This we find 
painful. We much prefer to hold our ethical values, or 
idealism, and at the same time use unconsciously men as 
means to realize our other values. We therefore try to 
avoid the necessity of making a choice between our ideal- 
ism and our race and cultural values. We attempt to 
justify our inactivity by saying that we cannot be sure the 
proposed programme is the best. We tell ourselves that 
it may not be desirable after all. Or if one realizes the 
supreme gravity of the case, and yet is unwilling to act in 
a way counter to his ethical idealism, he finds refuge in an 
act of faith; God will take care of his children if they do his 
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will. Since the will of God naturally approves of our 
idealism, we hold in substance that God will take care of 
us in spite of all that we may do to endanger our future. 
We do not take sufficiently to heart the other religious 
tenet: God helps those who help themselves. 

In order to free our minds of the moral and religious 
prejudices that make it hard for us to see clearly the moral 
issues involved, and the necessity of using our intelligence 
in effecting a solution, it is necessary that we emphasize 
again that the way to please God is to do good. Hence, 
our task is always to discover the good and to act accord- 
ingly. When we do this we may be sure that God will 
be pleased. In the present case, for instance, if it can be 
shown that an intelligent and controlled exploitation of 
backward races will make for the greater good of man- 
kind, we may be sure that God, who is interested in men 
and who desires their good, will approve. This seems 
hard to accept. It encounters too great an opposition. 
We have certain fixed ideas of justice and morality, and 
any programme that is out of harmony with them seems 
out of harmony with the will of God. Yet we must recog- 
nize, in spite of all conservatism, that ideas of justice do 
change, and God is supposed to sanction all of them. 
Ideas of morality and justice should be built on what we 
regard as the best means of securing the maximum good 
of the parties concerned. In time they are so built. 
Hence, if as a result of new insights, we should find that 
our idealism does not offer the best prospect of securing 
the maximum good of mankind, it should be abandoned, 
and an idealism that does will take its place. When this 
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has occurred, the sanction of God’s will will be invoked for 
the new. It is for these reasons that, in the consideration 
of the ethical and moral ideals a group should hold, re- 
ligion has little to offer. It has much more to offer when 
it comes to enforcing and making effective moral ideals in 
the life of the group and its members. 

In regard to the attempt to escape moral responsibility 
on the ground that we do not know just what is best, it 
should be pointed out again that in matters of this sort 
we should not expect absolute knowledge. All we should 
seek or expect is probable knowledge. In making moral 
decisions it is our duty to use this knowledge rather than 
reject all knowledge, simply because we cannot be sure 
we have absolute knowledge. To refuse to do this is to 
invite moral chaos. It is as if we were to extinguish what 
light we have because we cannot be sure it is the best 
light. Yet there are some who do not hesitate to defend 
a laissez-faire policy by saying: “We do not know what 
is best. Maybe we are mistaken. Therefore we will do 
nothing.” 

We admit that we do not have absolute knowledge. 
The programme we have suggested may not insure the 
greatest amount of good. Suppose we are mistaken. 
Suppose the values and the ends we cherish are not the 
best. What ofit? Shall we on that account do nothing? 
Shall we discard our values? Shall we refuse to act as 
seems best because we are not sure it zs really the best? 
To do so would be immoral in the highest degree. Those 
who so act cease to be moral creatures. For the essen- 
tial condition of morality is the projection of ends and the 
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attempt to realize them. One may differ regarding ends 
and the means of realizing them, but no moral creature 
can refuse to be guided by ends because he cannot be sure 
that they are the best ends. 

As moral creatures we must face the following questions 
and make decisions regarding them on the basis of our 
best opinion in the absence of absolute knowledge: Do 
we regard a world dominated by the white races as bet- 
ter than one dominated by the yellow races? Do we 
regard a world organized along lines of race and na- 
tional consciousness as better than one organized along 
lines of economic interest? Do we think it better that 
the burdens which our laboring classes are no longer will- 
ing to bear be transferred to others rather than that our 
culture lose much of its richness, complexity, and color? 

If we think the continued domination of the white 
races is desirable, if we think that national and race con- 
sciousness offers more good than class consciousness, if we 
think it better to maintain the artistic and creative fruit- 
fulness of our culture by shifting some of its burdens to 
other cultures, then these values should be our objective. 
It may be that we shall not be able to realize them. 
Yet to harmonize our ideals with our deep-seated val- 
ues and drives will be a great step forward. Much of 
the vacillation that at present ties the hands of European 
statesmen will be removed, and a great step will be taken 
toward an intelligent policy of realizing our values free 
from our many moral prejudices. On the other hand, 
if we do not think that the continued domination of the 
white races is desirable, or if we think that class conscious- 
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ness is to be preferred to national and race consciousness, 
or if we think that no richness or beauty of culture can 
compensate for the shifting of the burdens of one group to 
another, the ideals of internationalism should be our ob- 
jective. 

Reasons have been advanced for preferring the former 
set of values. We have seen that as a result of strong race 
and national consciousness the individual is greatly 
strengthened in courage, ambition, sympathy, and crea- 
tiveness. Group consciousness founded on economic in- 
terest, however, has little that is inspirational. Instead 
of contributing to the initiative and ambition of the in- 
dividual, it seeks to hold him to the level of his fellows, 
the majority of whom must of necessity be mediocre. 
Instead of filling one with noble ambition and a desire to 
serve humanity, it tends to fill one with hatred, jealousy, 
and envy. In such a world there is little chance that the 
products of the spirit and love will flourish. It promises 
a world of bitterness and hate, or one in which only the 
monotony and grays of night shall be found. 

Yet this is just the world that serious thinkers predict 
will be our lot. This miserable fate, we have reasons to 
believe, can be averted by an intelligent policy of ex- 
ploitation of other cultures. Such a policy would provide 
us with the means of breaking down the growing bitter- 
ness between classes. It would enable us to open the 
doors to a fuller participation of our cultural advantages 
to all members of our group who are able to enter. Such 
a policy would undoubtedly serve to provide us with a 
greater abundance of those things we regard as good. It 
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is also quite possible that the nations or cultures exploited 
would be greatly helped. 

If, however, we remain true to our present idealism, 
the future of the white world seems gloomy indeed: The 
growth of national jealousies and hatreds. Domestic 
quarrels between classes growing more and more bitter. 
The rapid rise of industrial rivals in Asia. Destructive 
competition in foreign markets, if not at home. A de- 
crease in our wealth. A general business and industrial 
stagnation. A relapse into the preindustrial stage. The 
death of millions of our workers and fellow citizens. A 
shift in the population of the world that will be irreversi- 
ble. 

Idealists who advocate our present idealism should 
meditate seriously on the last sentence. If as a result of 
present tendencies, indorsed by our idealism, the popula- 
tion of the yellow races should greatly increase, while that 
of the whites should decrease, this will be a final shift. 
It will not be easily reversed. The yellow races breed 
faster, they live on less, they are more adaptable to cli- 
matic conditions. Hence, they will always be victors 
in an open contest for numbers. If the yellow races were 
given a great superiority in numbers and an equality of 
opportunity, the whites would have no chance of catch- 
ing up. Before advocating policies that would lead to 
this, we should be sure that the yellow races have more 
to offer to the good of the world than the whites. When 
we are sure that this is the case, we can very easily make 
a shift toward yellow. All we need do is to follow our 
present policy of industrializing the Orient, to remove 
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trade and immigration restrictions, and to put into prac- 
tice the general idealism of the internationalist. If we do 
these things the shift will occur. In the absence of knowl- 
edge that the good of the world will be served by the yellow 
races, and with probable knowledge pointing to the white 
races as the best means of securing the good of the world, 
is it not the part of wisdom to act so as to conserve the 
number of whites? 

When the situation is so presented the gravity of the 
moral problem confronting us becomes apparent. We 
cannot close our eyes to the alternative and escape 
the responsibility our power to control the future of the 
world imposes upon us. It is within our power to con- 
trol the distribution of capital and the dissemination of 
knowledge so as to strengthen the position of the whites. 
We can regulate the expansion of races so that the world 
will tend to become more and more white. Or we can 
follow our present policies, dictated by a short-sighted sel- 
fishness and a blind idealism, which will bring about a 
great expansion of the yellow races. This power imposes 
upon us a grave and inescapable moral responsibility. 
We may wish to avoid it by inaction, defended in various 
ways. But this is impossible. Inaction commits the 
world to one future. Action on our part commits it to 
another. 

A choice is, therefore, necessary. It is useless to try to 
escape it by saying that we will act according to our 
ideals and leave the rest to God. Our ideals may need a 
radical overhauling. We no longer think that God is 
pleased at human sacrifices. Why should we think he is 
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pleased at the sacrifice of a race and culture? Why should 
we think that he is pleased when his creatures act in a 
way that they regard as detrimental to their good and 
the good of mankind? It would be very distressing to 
believe that God would be pleased at such behavior. 
God, we may say, if we wish to read teleology into nature, 
has endowed us with foresight in order that we may use 
it to direct the course of change in those paths which 
promise the greatest good. In what way can he be 
pleased when we neglect to use our intelligence, even if 
we do so unselfishly? If the lack of selfishness means 
the destruction of the individual and a loss to the good of 
mankind, it is as immoral, and perhaps more stupid, than 
any of the more generally recognized immoralities. Can 
we expect God to be pleased because we unselfishly act in 
a way which, according to our best knowledge, will 
give the evolutionary process a turn in the downward 
direction ? 

We of necessity view the good of the world as largely 
dependent on the preservation of the values and ideals 
of the white world. Our psychological development is 
such that it would be extremely hard for us to do other- 
wise. Reared in our culture, taught to prize the things 
we have been taught to prize, taught to honor those 
things we have been taught to honor, absorbing, as we 
have, deep racial values, it is necessary that our pref- 
erences and values should greatly favor the charac- 
teristics of our race and culture. These values and 
preferences form the very core of our motivating dispo- 
sitions. We cannot forsake them. They must be our 
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guides to right and wrong. When we consider what is 
good for the world, these values and preferences must 
play a large part. . 

We need not confine, however, our defense of the ac- 
ceptance of our values and preferences as guides to psy- 
chological considerations. A consideration of the char- 
acters and cultures of the different races has given us 
reason to believe that the maximum good of the world 
lies in the continued prosperity of the white race. When 
we look at the process of imitation, we see that it is the 
white race that is being imitated. This in itself should 
create a presumption in favor of the superiority of our 
culture and race. This presumption receives great 
weight from a consideration of the achievements of the 
different races. When we compare the achievements of 
the various races we are forced to put aside something of 
the modesty of our ethnologists. For does it not seem 
that the race which has extended its sway over the world, 
politically, militarily, and industrially, is a superior race? 
The contributions of other races to the progress of the 
world are admitted, but they appear insignificant beside 
those of the whites. Does not a comparison of the con- 
tributions of the various races in art, literature, music, 
religion, philosophy, and science point to the whites as a 
superior race? Does not a comparison of the mastery of 
the various races over nature, that is, of their ability to 
bend nature to serve their wants and needs, indicate that 
the white race is a superior one? 

We love to indicate the exalted position of man in the 
following way: We point to the animal and vegetable 
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kingdoms. We point to the animal world feeding on the 
vegetable world. We point to the carnivora, feeding on 
the herbivora. We point to man, a late comer of the 
herbivora, as master of all forms of life. We point to the 
richness of his life, the complexity of his mental processes, 
his ingenuity and initiative, and to his ability to dominate 
nature. From these characteristics we have no hesitation 
to infer his superiority. Now why should we stop here? 
There are races of men. There is no need to point to the 
fact that all men form a single species. So do all horses 
and dogs. Yet no one would claim that all breeds of 
horses or dogs are of equal value. We must regard man 
in the same way. Races differ greatly in their ability to 
impose their will on nature and on other men. The com- 
plexity of their mental processes, their initiative and in- 
genuity, their contributions to the welfare of mankind 
are by no means equal. In all these the white race ex- 
cels. Just as we see man as a species dominating, excel- 
ling, and living on other forms of life, so we see the white 
race excelling the other races, acting as masters, and 
drawing to themselves a large part of the wealth of the 
world. The white races dominate mankind. They are 
the rulers par excellence. In the white man the evolution- 
ary process seems to have reached its highest point. He 
is its culminating achievement. 

Yet in spite of so much evidence that the good of the 
world depends on our continued prosperity, we shirk 
the responsibility of assuming an intelligent control 
over the future of the world. In the most important of 
all matters—race domination—we wish to do nothing 
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while non-rational forces take from us our position of 
world domination. In lesser matters we have acted with 
wisdom and intelligence. We have greatly changed the 
face of the globe. We have brought into existence new 
forms of life and have exterminated others. We call this 
good. To-day we are confronted with the task of deter- 
mining the evolution of man. We cannot escape this 
task. If we try to shirk it by doing nothing, we leave to 
the operation of the birth-rate and economic forces the 
future of mankind. So determined, the chances are over- 
whelming that the world will become colored. On the 
other hand, if reason is substituted for the operation of 
blind forces, we shall have an evolutionary process di- 
rected in channels we regard as good. 

This is a critical point in the evclution of mankind. 
To-day we possess, as a result of a combination of fortu- 
nate circumstances, the opportunity to assume intelligent 
control over the evolution of man. Never before has a 
race possessed the power and the knowledge to make 
effective its preferences in the way that we have to-day. 
Shall we, as a result of moral cowardice, throw away the 
opportunity to exercise a rational control over the future 
of the world? To do so would be highly immoral. It 
is our duty to be intelligent, which means that we must 
attempt to make effective our ends and values in the 
regulation of conduct. In this matter we must use our 
best knowledge. One cannot act intelligently or morally 
by refusing to act for want of absolute knowledge. In 
the absence of absolute knowledge probable knowledge 
or opinion must be our guide, 
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Can the white races be persuaded to use their power 
to do this? It must be admitted that there are serious 
difficulties in the way. Yet the task should not be 
regarded as hopeless. Our hands at present are tied 
by the idealism embodied in internationalism. If the 
weakness of this idealism, if its dangers to us as well as 
to the good of the world can be grasped, there is hope 
that it may be abandoned. When the value of strong 
race and national feelings is appreciated we shall have a 
different attitude toward race pride and “prejudice.” 
Then we may expect that our intellectual and moral 
leaders will spend as much time in showing the values of 
strong group consciousness as they now spend in con- 
demning it and in extolling the ideals of international- 
ism. When this has occurred there will be restored to the 
_ white races the old faith and pride in race. They will then 
be filled with zeal and enthusiasm to carry on the progress 
of man to higher and higher levels. When the conscious- 
ness of a high and noble mission dominates the white 
world, we may be sure that no idealism uncritically 
accepted will prevent it from finding the means of safe- 
guarding its position, and the good of mankind, against 
all dangers. Then we may expect another era of race 
expansion and creative fruitfulness that shall go a long 
way to satisfy the longings of all those interested in the 
welfare of man. 
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